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When you pause—Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 





“*COCA-COLA'? AND 4*COKE’? ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 


IF YOU ENJOY THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE, you'll really enjoy Coca-Cola! Friendly, 
sparkling Coca-Cola—the distinctive drink that makes every moment of relaxation so much more 
refreshing. Why not serve Coca-Cola today? It makes any pause the pause that refreshes. 
SIGN OF 

GOOD TASTE 








“Here’s why I recommend Champion spark plugs...” 


“There’s a Champion spark plug specially engineered to make your car do its best. 
And tests prove that good things happen when you replace worn plugs with new 
Champions. Road horsepower increases an average of 24%. Starting averages 39% 
faster. And you save fuel, too. That’s why many of my customers say they really notice 


a big improvement in performance when [ install new Champions.” 


And that’s why—for top performance, quick starts, and maximum fuel economy— 


4 
4 more motorists the world over insist on full-firing Champion spark plugs. You should, too. 


. World’s favorite spark plug on land, on sea and in the air 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY: ENGLAND «© U.S.A. * CANADA + AUSTRALIA * IRELAND © FRANCE e MEXICO 
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FAIRYTALE ROMANCE 


All the world is agog over the year’s most 
romantic Wooing and Wedding. Young Ste- 
ven Rockefeller, whose father might be the 
next U.S. President, wins the hand of Anne 
Marie Rasmussen, a lovely blonde from a 
Norwegian fishing village and onetime maid 
in the Rockefeller household. 


SPLENDID SOVIET SHOWPIECE 


LIFE Photographer Howard Sochurek cap- 
tures in color the beauty and elegance of the 
Soviet Union’s cultural showpiece, the Bol- 
shoi Ballet. This magnificent troupe, which 
for 50 years has adhered closely to classical 
dance forms, takes a _ tradition-shattering 
plunge into modern ballet. 


BRIDGE FOR THE MASSES 


Bridge, once the favorite time-killer of the 
elite few, is fast becoming the international 
rage. As the European championship ap- 
proaches, Charles Goren, a member of the 
U.S. Olympic team, reports on bridge play- 
ing from Taipei to Rio and on the baffling 
system of the favored-to-win Italian team. 


Haiku, a traditional Japanese art form, once 
known in the West mostly by professors, 
has achieved sudden popularity in the U.S., 
partly because of a new translation by Har- 
old G. Henderson. LIFE International pub- 
lishes selected haiku illustrated by the clas- 
sical Japanese brush technique. 


PACHYDERM’S ALPINE PASSAGE 


Jumbo, a provincial she-elephant from Tu- 
rin, achieves unaccustomed international 
fame by tramping over the Alps. Although 
she fails to solve the controversy over which 
pass Hannibal used on his march into Italy, 
she proves as startling to mountain folk 
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In lraq a battle rages between two contend- 
ing forces: Arab Nationalism led by Nasser 
and Communism guided from the Kremlin. 
LIFE Associate Editor Keith Wheeler reports 
on mild-mannered, mysterious lraqi leader 
Abdul Karim Kassem and his recent run-ins 
with the internal Communist movement. 
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With powerful 40 hp diesel engine and IH 
exclusive 8 speed “Agriomatic” transmission 


This is the newest, heaviest and most powerful 
McCormick International tractor completing the 
line of 8 German manufactured tractors of 2, 3 
and 4 cylinder diesel engines ranging from 12 to 
40 horsepower. 

The new D-440 tractor is regularly equipped 
with the IH exclusive “Agriomatic” 8-speed 
transmission, to enable tractor travel to be 
matched to crop or field conditions, without de- 
clutching. The low speed range provides constant 
running power take off. 

This and numerous other field-proven IH 


features, such as differential lock, fully live hy- 
draulics with 3-point hitch or Fast Hitch and 
energized disc brakes make this tractor the top 
of the line. 

The smaller 30 bhp D-430 diesel tractor is reg- 
ularly equipped with 6-speed transmission but 
has “Agriomatic” transmission as optional equip- 
ment, plus the ability to do maximum sized jobs 
easily and economically. 

See your International Harvester distributor 
soon for full details on the complete German line 
of tractors and farm implements. 
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ELECTRO-MECHANICAL ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 


Whatever your business...whatever its size... 
Burroughs builds equipment to meet your 
every data processing requirement ! 


The reason Burroughs can meet your every data processing 
requirement is this: Burroughs produces the widest range of 
business machines in the world. 

In adding machines, Burroughs offers you a choice of 10-key, 
full-keyboard, and multiple-total models. 

It’s the same with accounting machines . . . you have a 
choice with Burroughs. To name three: new low-cost, fully 
automatic P-600 . Sensimatic with unlimited programming 
flexibility . . . Sensitronic for automatic electronic accounting. 

In electionte computing equipment, too, Burroughs can vir- 
tually custom-fit a machine to your job. For everyday business 
computations it’s the new Burroughs F-2000 . . . for more 
complex, medium-range computing, the new deak-sive E101 

and for large- seule computing, the new Burroughs 220. 

No problem is too small . . . no application is too big for 
Burroughs data processing equipment. And the beauty of it 
is .. . a Burroughs machine will pay for itself in savings, over 
and over again. 


Call your Burroughs man 


Your Burroughs man is a specialist 
in modern, cost-cutting accounting 
methods. For his address, write: 


International Division, Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit 32, Mich., U.S.A. 
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RUSSIA WAGES ECONOMIC WAR 


Sirs: 

The continuing and increasing ef- 
forts by the Communists at economic 
penetration and control of the free 
world have long been a source of deep 
concern to me. | was therefore pleased 
to bring the article by Edward Crank- 
shaw, “Battleground: India’s Plains, 
Shores of Nile’’ (Lire International, 
July 6), to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Senate by having it 
printed in the Congressional Record 
of July 28. 

(ALEXANDER WILEY 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 
Sirs: 

I have read Mr. Crankshaw’s arti- 
cle with interest. ... 

J. W. FuLsricut 
Chairman 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 
Sirs: 

Again Lire International is to be 
highly complimented, Everyone—es- 
pecially those Americans who get to 
Capitol Hill-—should absorb the im- 
portance of your communiqué and lift 
the anchor instead of letting it drag. 
The matter warrants a real crusade, 
and Lire International can spark the 
requisite enthusiasm. 

Paul-Henri Spaak sounded the 
alarm four years ago and continues to 
try to awaken millions whose very 
economic existence is at stake. 

C. Stacy ADAMS 
Paris, France 
Sirs: 

Let everyone see the enemy. Clear- 
ly even by its own boasts, the Krem- 
lin has declared economic war on us. 

Henry R. Ravicki 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Sirs: 

Your article is rather misleading. 
The author implies that we Indians 
are inclined toward the Soviets and 
that the projects coming up with 
other countries’ assistance are given 
little importance in India, Let me 
assure you that the three steel mills 
erected with the help of West Ger- 
many, Britain and the U.S. have been 
received with equal enthusiasm in ev- 
ery Indian’s heart. 

RagkuMAR C, Dore 
Udaipur, India 
Sirs: 

The first point that strikes me is 
that we in the West do not wage our 
propaganda war with the same ruth- 
less effectiveness the Russians use. 
Much more time, money and effort 
should be devoted to publicizing our 
economic aid. We could, for example, 
explain the fact that our engineers 
and staff sent out on foreign projects 
want to live comfortably even when 
abroad, by referring to the high stand- 
ard of living in the West, by drawing 
attention to our liberty of person and 
liberty of employment which are the 
causes of such standards. 

Secondly, I believe the countries 
of the free world should contribute 
to a special annual fund—to be put 
at the disposal of the World Bank 
for the express purpose of making 
cheap loans to underdeveloped coun- 


tries, to match Russian 219% loans. 


Such a fund would cover the differ- 
ence between World Bank rates of 
interest and a 212% rate. 

Also we should form an elite corps 
of experts in various fields, such as 
agronomists and specialty engineers, 
to be flown out at short notice in re- 
sponse to any SOS from an under- 
developed country. 

Sipney E. P. Nowiiy 


Istanbul, Turkey 
Sirs: 

The most suitable place for creating 
the “international economic general 
staff, to match the economic general 
staff in Moscow,” mentioned by Mr. 
Crankshaw, would be within the Or- 
ganization for European Economie 
Cooperation (OEEC) in Paris, whose 
members are all Western European 
countries (except Finland), with 
the U.S. and Canada associate mem- 
bers. It would also be advisable 
have Japan’s cooperation. 

FRANZ STOLP 
Munich, West Germany 
Sirs: 

In his article Edward Crankshaw 
tends to make the Russians look a 
little blacker than perhaps they actu- 
ally are. 

It should not be forgotten that it 
is the British who were really respon- 
sible for the advent of the Russians 
on the plains of India. Britain took up 
a curious attitude of noncooperation 
when the Indians approached her for 
a steel mill. Naturally the Indians 
looked elsewhere for help and for the 
first time non-British personnel came 
to India on such a large scale. In addi- 
tion to the Russians, Americans and 
Germans, many other non-British na- 
tionals such as Italians, Swiss, Freneh 
and Czechs are now working in India. 

Britain came with her steel-mill of- 
fer at a very late stage, long after the 
Germans and Russians had concluded 
their deals. The Americans of course 
were cooperating with the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company from the begin- 
ning of the century, and they have a 
very good record in India. The recent 
expansion of the Tata mills was well 
carried out. 

Unless there is a real sense of co- 
operation between Western nations 
and underdeveloped countries receiv- 
ing aid (not just big profit-making mo- 
tives behind a smoke screen of hu- 
manitarian dogmas), no ultimate good 
will be derived by the Western nations 
from their investments. 

A. Guosa 
Paris, France 


@ In 1954 both British and Indian 
interests offered to put up privately 
owned steel mills in India. But the 
Indian government rejected both 
offers on the ground that new steel 
plants must be government con- 
trolled. When Britain renewed the 
offer on a state-owned basis in Jan- 
uary 1955, the Soviets had already 
offered a loan at 242% interest, far 
lower than any offer that the British 
could possibly make. The Soviet 
offer was accepted. Later the British 
arranged to erect the state-owned 
Durgapur plant. Meanwhile private 
American interests were permitted 
to finance the Tata mill expansion 
since Tata was an already estab- 
lished private firm.—ED. 
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Whatever you are looking for in a camera - 


advanced design, 

rigid construction, 
precision optics, 

ease of operation, 
versatility and reliability - 


you will find it in a LEICA. 


Parallax compensated wide-angle finder with 
automatically switching luminous frames for 

35 - 50 - 90 mm lenses and frame selector for the 
most popular 3 focal lengths @ Focal plane shutter 
1 - 1/1000 sec couples to Leicameter MC, 

enables quick reading-setting ® Interchangeable 
lenses for all photographic tasks @ Fascinatingly 
simple to operate. 





eica for those who want the best 


ERNST LEITZ GmbH WETZLAR W.-Germany - Subsidiary: ERNST LEITZ (CANADA) LTD., Midland, Ontario - 


Delivery and service by leading dealers all over the world. 
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FISH SWIM UNDISTURBED UNDER WATER SKIER SEEN THROUGH SURFACE ABOVE. THE SKIS THROW OUT SPRAY AND SKID TO ONE SIDE BECAUSE SKIER HAS JUST 


STARTING UP, TWO SKIERS KEEP ONLY HEADS AND SKI TIPS ABOVE WATER AS BOAT BEGINS TO PULL AT TOP SPEED SKIS CUT WAKES WHOSE TURBULENCE 





SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


| Water Skiers 
from Beneath 


Until recently the strange sights shown on these pages have been seen only by 








fish and a few adventurous skin divers. Then Photographer Flip Schulke put on 
an AquaLung, dove down to the bottom of Rainbow Springs in Florida and signaled 
for the water skiers. Looking headless at the start (bottom, left), the skiers travel- 
ing at full speed (left) become ghostly forms making their wavering way overhead. 
The skis stand out clear and sharp, slashing the watery roof with wakes which from 
below look surprisingly the way they look from above. At the end of his second day 
of picture-taking, a soggy Schulke was just about to come up when a skier came 


crashing through the roof to produce the spectacular, spangled explosion below. 


IN HIGH-SPEED FALL, SKIER LOSES HIS SKIS AND MAKES A BUBBLY UNDERWATER SPLASH 
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COMPLETED A JUMP ACROSS THE WAKE OF THE TOWING BOAT 


CATCHES SUNLIGHT TO MAKE GLOWING PATTERNS ON SURFACE 
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of owning a set of china you can 
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The Rosenthal “Fortuna”’ 

for instance. 


Your guests will applaud it. 
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ROTOPOWER 


automatic 


The most sold waterproof 
watch in the world with a 
special seal protected by 


several patents! 


Anti-magnetic 
Shockproof 

21 jewels 
Unbreakable 
mainspring 
Unbreakable glass 


This price-range gives you 
maximum value for money: 
Swiss quality, careful work- 
manship, elegant styling and 
exceptional robustness. You 
can wear your ROAMER 
Watch anywhere — on social 


occasions, at work and at 


play. 


Genuine spare parts and 
repair service guaranteed 


the world over. 


SWISS MADE 


ROAMER WATCH CO. S.A. 
SOLOTHURN/ SWITZERLAND 





The Smaller 


TR-610 


6 TRANSISTOR SUPERHET 
SIZE...4.2°«2.5'xl] WEIGHT...9 ozs. 
COLOR...RED, BLACK, IVORY, WITH GOLD 








Be ye we us 





Sony 
WF fRawcisror 





Midget 2 Band 


- TR-714 


7 TRANSISTOR SUPERHET 
SIZE..,41/2°x3'x11/4" WEIGHT ...12.5 ozs. 
COLOR...CREAM, DARK GREEN AND DARK GRAY 





World’s Thinnest 


— -TR-810 


8 TRANSISTOR SUPERHET 
SIZE...51/4°x33/16'x15 16° WEIGHT...10.7 oxs. 
COLOR ...CREAM AND BLACK 


SON YW CORPORATION trwoKYO VAPAN 
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In the eyes 





of my sister... 

-..a new light shines, as we deck her in red 

and gold, and dress her hair with shining ornaments. 
Soon, very soon, she will leave us and we shall be sad— 
but tonight there is singing and dancing, and 

I, too, am happy for her happiness. 


There are weddings the wide world over. 

But there are so many special things about ours. 

Such as the groom on his white horse. Or the dancing. 
Or the marriage feast with banana-leaves 

for plates. Or the clothes and the jewels. Or just 

the sheer excitement of the whole occasion— 

for everyone joins in...and they’d be so happy to have 
you drop in and share the fun. Won’t you? 
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_ INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Develop Your Talent 


A school of high ideals and es- 
tablished responsibility an- 
nounces a new home study 
course in Interior Design and Deco- 
ration. Prepared by outstanding in- 
terior decorators and teachers. A 
well-planned individual instruction 
program for professional or pers 
use, this foundation training als 
provides an excellent starting point 
| for a career for those with creative 
| talent, 


A LEADING HOME STUDY SCHOOL 

Curriculum includes Furnishings, Furniture Arrange- 
ment, Period Styles, Color Schemes, Wallpapers, Textiles, 
Draperies, Slip Covers, Curtains, Pictures, Antiques, 
Lighting, Floorings, and scores of other subjects. 

No classes—no wasted time. No textbooks— all ma- 
terial in loose-leaf form, profusely illustrated with dia- 
grams, sketches, photographs. Tested, step-by-step, ‘‘learn- 
by-doing’’ method...under guidance of a qualified in- 
structor. Diploma awarded. Low tuition fee, easy pay- 
ments. Interior Decoration Kit furnished. 


Free Booklet! 

















Clip and mail coupon be- 
low at once for valuable 
free booklet, ‘Adventures 
in Interior Design and 
Decoration,’ and full par- 
ticulars. Sent postage pre- 
paid without obligation. 
(No salesman will call.) 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 4636, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 4636, Chicago 14, III. 
Please send me FREE and postpaid your booklet, 
“Adventures in Interior Design and Decoration" and 
full particulars. This obligates me in no way. 
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Man with a smug smile has a face made from the Cariflex latex designed for the manufacture 
of foam rubber, An increasing number of manufacturers with perfectly normal faces 
show equal expressions of satisfaction at the performance of all types of Cariflex rubbers, 


Shell has given a new expression 


to the world’s rubber industry. Man-made rubber ? Shell-made rubber. Cariflex. 


Styrene-butadiene general-purpose synthetic rubber manufactured to standard specifications, 
but with the extra stamp of quality intrinsic in a// things Shell... Cariflex. 
Ask your Shell Company for details of specifications and delivery. 
lex is available in twenty different types of dry rubber and latex, comprising hot and cold polymers, 
oil masterbatches, carbon black masterbatches and hot and cold latices. 
For industrial and mechanical products, for tyres and toys and footwear, for 


latex foam, upholstery and adhesives, think from today in terms of Cariflex 


MADE RUBBER 


TRADE MARK Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
a and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 





For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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UNDER TREES IN SOEGNE, STEVE AND ANNE MARIE GREET PHOTOGRAPHERS AFTER ANNOUNCING WEDDING DAY 


ROMANCE OF THE YEAR 


A ROCKEFELLER WEDS 
A RASMUSSEN 


The motor bike, shown at the right speeding to the 
grocery store, is secondhand. But few vehicles, includ- 
ing space satellites, surpassed it in fame this summer. 
It has been the principal prop in the Wooing and 
Wedding of the Year. The sweethearts astride the bike 
and posed above more formally clad are No-Nonsense 
people like their families (pp. 14-17). A marriage cere- 
mony in the bride’s home-town church with only kin- 
folk and friends around to rejoice would have suited 
them fine. But all the world loves a lover, and when 
one lover is a Rockefeller and the other a former maid 
in a Rockefeller household, all the world joins in. 
The bridegroom, Steven Rockefeller, 23, is some- 
thing more than heir to one of the world’s great for- 
tunes. He is the son of a man who could be the next 


President of the United States. He is an honors grad- 
uate of Princeton University. And he is a young fel- 
low who knows his way around on motor bikes. 

His bride, Anne Marie Rasmussen, 21, is something 
more than a nubile blonde whose beauty caught the 
eye of the boss’s son. Daughter of a merchant in the 
Soegne district of southern Norway, she was always 
one of the brightest girls in school, and when she 
went to America to improve her English she rose from 
housemaid to a job that reportedly paid $7,000 a 
year. But she stayed with the Rockefellers long enough 
for Steven to begin taking her out on dates. This 
summer, after completing his military service in Ger- 
many, he followed Anne Marie home to Norway to 
marry her with the blessings of both their families. 


12 ZOOMING ABOUT, ANNE MARIE BURNED A BARE LEG ON THE EXHAUST PIPE OF STEVEN’S BIKE 


























SCHOOLGIRL PORTRAIT of Anne Marie was tak- 
en when she was 11 years old. She presented it to 
Ingeborg Birkeland, her teacher on Boroya island. 





FAMILY HOME during the years when Anne Marie was growing up was this white 
house on Boroya island where some 25 fishing families live. While she was 
away in America her father retired and moved to a new house on the mainland. 





GRANDFATHER, Rudolf Svendsen, 
84, suns himself in garden. He lives 
with a son in nearby village of Lohne. 
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TEACHER Ingeborg Birkeland has 
fond memories of Anne Marie. She 
recalls her as kind with other pupils. 


ROMANCE CONTINUED 


THE SERENE AND SETTLED WORLD OF 


In Soegne Lire Correspondent Robert Morse 
found the people happy over Anne Marie’s ro- 
mance but testy over endless comparisons be- 
tween the fabulous wealth of the Rockefellers 
and the modest circumstances of the Rasmus- 
sens. “After all,”’ snapped one, “‘she is no Cin- 
derella. She comes from a substantial family 
that has been living around here for nearly 400 
years.” Another argued, “It does not mean 
anything that she was working in the Rocke- 
feller house. It is common for middle-class 
Norwegian families to send their daughters 
abroad to work as maids to learn languages.” 

For centuries, Soegne said, the Rasmussens 
have been noted for “‘sound health and stern 
wills.” They were farmer folk mostly, but over 
the years they have produced one bishop, two 
ministers, scores of vicars, village politicians 
and teachers. On Anne Marie’s mother’s side 
there have been a large number of sheriffs and 
distant kinship to Peder Clausson (1545-1614), 


a humanist vicar and author of a number of 


books on history. 
But most colorful of Anne Marie’s ancestors 








sen, who is also Anne Marie’s god- 
father, is joyous about the marriage. 


was Rasmus Bisterskjegg, called “‘Rasmus the 
Fierce,’ who died in 1702. He was a stern man 
with an enormous beard which he habitually 
tucked beneath his belt. He founded the first 
sawmill in Soegne and when he died, he left 
each of his heirs “three skins and the feed for 
26 cows,”’ which was rather a lot. Ever since, 
the family has been fairly well off by Soegne’s 
standards. One uncle, Andrew, went to Amer- 
ica. He is now a mounted patrolman on the New 
York police force. 

Anne Marie’s grandfather on her father’s side 
was a fisherman living on the rocky island of 
Boroya near Soegne. Until recently her father 
ran a small fish export business and general 
store on the island and there, on June 10, 1938, 
Anne Marie was born. She went to school with 
11 other island children. Their teacher, Inge- 
borg Birkeland, who now lives in Soegne, re- 
members that “she was always a fine student, 
especially in the Norwegian language.’ She 
finished school with a rating called saerdeles, 
which is the highest possible mark. She later 
attended school at Soegne, where the teachers 
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RASMUSSEN FAMILY gather around a table just before Anne Marie sailed for 
America. They are Anne Marie’s mother Louise, her sister Torhild, 16, and her 
father, then still active in running his fish-packing business and a general store. 





SECOND UNCLE, Magne Svendsen, 
runs thriving trucking business near 


Soegne and nearby Kristiansand city. 
D 


A GIRL IN SOEGNE 


remember her skill at cooking, but she con- 
tinued to live on Boroya until 1955 when she 
went to work in a Kristiansand shop and, in 
1956, to the U.S. 

Anne Marie’s parents moved to Soegne after 
selling the business on Boroya. There Steven 
went to ask her father for her hand, then, dur- 
ing a fishing trip, he presented her with her 
engagement ring (they also caught nine trout). 
\ neighbor, Tordis Nygaard, made the wedding 
dress of Duchess satin sprinkled with small 
painted roses and star dust. The 70-year-old 
Lunde Kirke organist who played for the wed- 
ding of Anne Marie’s mother and father firmly 
announced, “If [ have my way, I will play the 
Norwegian march by Oscar Borg when the 
couple leave the church. [ think Anne Marie 
must have a Norwegian goodby from her old 


church.” 
\s the Rockefellers (see next page) prepared 
page) pre} 
to go to Soegne to meet their Rasmussen rela- 
tives-in-law, a new world opened up for the is- 
land girl from southern Norway. Said she, “My 
life will change, but I will remain the one I am.” 





WELCOMING EMBRACE was given Anne Marie 
by her father when she returned after 28 months in 
U.S. At that time Steven was on duty in the Army. 


MOTHER OF THE BRIDE is Louise Rasmussen. 
Through her is traced Anne Marie’s descent from 
Anne Kristina, who ran inn five generations back. 





7 
7 
: 
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AT THE ALTAR RAIL in the Lunde Kirke which 


Anne Marie and Steven chose for their nuptials 
stands Pastor Olav Gautestad, an old friend of the 





Rasmussen family. Both Anne Marie and Steven con- 
sulted with him and his jovial hints first alerted re- 
porters to the fact that the wedding would be soon. 
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ROMANCE CONTINUED 


NEW IN-LAWS OF RASMUSSEN FAMILY: 
DIVERSE BUT UNIFIED AMERICAN CLAN 


y\ 





LE) Sa. 


SPECIALIST IN FINANCE, and now vice chairman 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank, David Rockefeller 
married Margaret McGrath, daughter of a prominent 
New York attorney, in 1940. Here the wedding party 








FOUNDING FATHER of the fortune in oil was the FAMOUS SON, John D. Jr. stands in 1951 before GATHERING OF CLAN took place in 1930 when 
great John D. Sr. Here in his nineties he got a look Prometheus Fountain in Rockefeller Center with Nelson married Mary Clark. In front row from left: 
second wife, Martha. He built Center but his great Genevieve Bell, Alice Lippincott (deceased), Abby 


at new great-grandson, Steven’s older brother Rod- 
man, from his grandson, future Governor Nelson. 


Rockefeller (Mrs. Jean Mauzé), Laura Wayne (Mrs. 


work was billion-dollar war on disease and poverty. 
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WEDDING PROCESSIONS for Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller’s children start with Rodman (the baby 
at upper left) who in 1953 was photographed at Re- 
formed Church in Bronxville with bride, Barbara. 


RETIRING AND SCHOLARLY, John D. III is now A SHREWD PLUNGER, grandson Laurance Rocke- 
head of Rockefeller Foundation and active in U.S.- feller is the family specialist in small companies des- 
Japanese cultural relations. He is shown in 1932 tined to grow great. He is shown here at his marriage 
honeymooning with his bride, Blanchette Hooker. in 1934 to Mary French. They have four children. 








gathers about parents of the couple with the Rocke- 
fellers (this is the first Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., mother of all the clan, who died in 1948) seat- 
ed on the left and the McGraths seated on the right. 





PUBLICITY SHY, granddaughter Abby Rockefeller 
(now Mrs. Jean Mauzé) is seldom photographed— 
this picture dates back to 1936. Now 55 years old, 
she is active in New York museums and hospitals. 








A RANCHER, gregarious grandson Winthrop, a 
World War II combat veteran, is shown here in 
1956 with his second wife, Jeannette. He raises cat- 
tle on 3,000 acres in the central part of Arkansas. 





G. W. Pepper), P. H. Clark, Mrs. P. H. Clark (de- 
ceased), Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr. (deceased), 
Miriam Clark (Mrs. Philip Wallis), Mary Lea (Mrs. 
R. H. Page Jr.), Gwendolyn Roberts (Mrs. John 





CLERGYMAN IN THE FAMILY came in 1955 when 
Nelson’s daughter, Ann, married the Rey. Robert 
Laughlin Pierson at St. Paul’s Episcopal church, 
the Bronx. Pierson is now stationed in Illinois. 


Randall), Eleanor Snyder (Mrs. Beverly Coleman). 
Rear: Eleanor Clark (Mrs. John French), Thatcher 
Brown Jr., William Cochrane Jr. (deceased), Law- 
rence Dickey (deceased), Stacey Lloyd Jr., Percy 





HARVARD STUDENT, Steven’s younger brother 
Michael had job at Rockefeller Center this summer 
in the office of Harrison and Abramovitz, architects. 
In the fall he returns to school for his senior year, 


Clark Jr., bridegroom, bride, John D. Rockefeller 
IU, John French, John D. Rockefeller Jr., Winthrop 
Rockefeller, George Clark, William Alton, Catherine 
Clothier (Mrs. Lee Rumsey), Laurance Rockefeller. 








VASSAR STUDENT Mary Rockefeller, Michael’s 
twin, plays with her dog Sonny at the family’s Po- 
cantico Hills, N.Y. home. Back after a vacation in 
Arizona, she planned to go with family to Norway. 
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RO MANCE CONTINUED 





3 : Mest 4 
SELLING HIS IDEAS, Rockefeller takes off his coat before presiding over a 
committee of governors studying civil defense, which is a pet Rockefeller project. 


A PLUNGE INTO POLITICS 
BY BRIDEGROOM’S FATHER 


To Anne Marie, the Rockefeller penthouse above New York’s Fifth Avenue 
seemed quite grand enough. But inevitably the activities of her father-in- 
law, immersed in politics, raised the possibility that she might visit the 
White House as a member of the presidential family. Announcement of 
Anne Marie’s engagement to Steven preceded only by a few hours an- 
other news-making Rockefeller announcement, veiled but unmistakable: 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller was considering seeking the Republican 
nomination for the presidency in 1960. He will disclose his decision, 
he said, after a survey of the political situation to see if there is an “‘op- 
portunity for service which I feel that I might be able to render.” In 
Puerto Rico, where Rockefeller attended a conference of U.S. governors, 
he behaved and looked every inch the presidential candidate. He worked 
hard to push his civil defense program, a significant item on the gover- 





nors’ agenda. He was host ata lavish outing on the beach of a Rockefeller- 
owned hotel. His voice and smile dominated the scene. Other gover- 
nors, almost unanimously, called it “the Rockefeller-for-President kick- 
off.” And Anne Marie’s marriage to Steve did not hurt his chances a bit. 





PENTHOUSE of Fifth Avenue apartment building is the Rockefeller home in 
New York City. It was there that Anne Marie worked for a time as a housemaid. 





























. y ke .o 
PLEASED PARENTS, Mrs. Rockefeller and gover- JESTING GOVERNORS, Rockefeller and Luis Mu- party at Dorado Beach Hotel. The hotel, opened in 
nor smile at cable from Norway telling of betrothal. fioz-Marin of Puerto Rico enjoy a joke told during December 1958, is owned by Laurance Rockefeller. 


18 IN FROM FIRST PLUNGE AT PUERTO RICO, GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER INDICATES CONDITIONS ARE JUST FINE —> 
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EISENHOWER GUIDE 


The President suggests the people 


In his recent descriptions of the America that he hoped Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev would visit—summed up in the headlines on the following 
pages quoting his remarks—the President of the U.S. issued a sponta- 
neous declaration of what might be called the American quality, the traits 
of national character which he believes brought the U.S. to peaceful 
greatness. The vistas of America that the President wants Khrushchev 
to see are mostly sights with which Eisenhower himself is familiar. In 
describing them, he supplied Lire with a script for its pictures. As his 
remarks suggest, the President hopes, as both guide and host, to impress 


BOYHOOD FRIEND PAUL ROYER 


DELLE SPRINGS 
CREAMERY Co 


CREAMERY COMPANION LEWIS CHRISMAN 


‘| would like him to go into the 


HIGH SCHOOL CHUM Paul Royer, now an attorney, worked at a local creamery 


‘H might want to come up to Gettysburg’ with Eisenhower. ‘Handling those 300-pound cakes of ice wasn’t a boy’s busi- 


ness,” he says. “Those Eisenhower boys worked all the time. They used to 
If Premier Khrushchev visited Eisenhower at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania cultivate that whole farm in addition to outside jobs.” 
he would see the President’s lovely farmhouse, stately but simple in the CREAMERY COMPANION once in charge of ice cream manufacturing and now 
tradition of a hard-working countryside. He would also find that the Kisen- retired, Lewis Chrisman says Eisenhower “‘put in a lot of hours shoveling coal 
hower farm is less guarded than his own walled estate outside of Moscow. to fire the boiler. There was no such thing as an eight-hour day.” 








FOR RUSSIAN GUEST 


and places Khrushchev should see 


Khrushchev with America and make a major contribution to world peace. 

Ike is prepared to use the personal candor that has always been his 
strong point. He wants Khrushchev to understand, as in Moscow he 
hadn't of Vice President Nixon, that the President is, like most of 
his co-citizens, a self-made man. He suggested that Khrushchev visit 
people in the President’s home town of Abilene, Kansas, who know the 
sort of work he has done. The manner of his statement underlined the 
fact that among all the people and places on Khrushchev’s tour, he would 
meet no one as thoroughly American as Dwight D. Eisenhower himself. 





FAMILY FRIEND WILLIAM STERL 





SECOND COUSIN ISAAC PYKE 


little town where | was reared’ 


OLD FAMILY FRIEND, William Sterl runs a haberdashery and recalls that 
Eisenhower was a good boxer as well as a conscientious worker. “They were 
workers.” he says of the Kisenhower boys. “They had a garden, sold truck up- 
town, worked up a list of regular customers. Our family bought from them.” 
SECOND COUSIN Isaac Pyke, who now operates a hotel elevator, remembers 
that when [ke was on the creamery night shift he often sat by one of the boilers 
and studied, and once dived into a vat of ice water to retrieve a valve handle. 














‘| would like him to see our industry’ 


In Moscow, Khrushchev was incredulous when Nixon told him that U.S. 
citizens owned 60 million automobiles. Eisenhower would like him to see 
not only an industrial plant but a whole lot of U.S. prosperity, like 
the parking area at the Ford Rouge plant in Dearborn, Michigan (above). 
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IKE’S INVITATION continuen 








‘| would like him to see Levittown’ 


By seeing $11,600 homes like those (above) in the huge Pennsylvania housing 
development, Khruschchey might reverse his view that the model house at the 
Moscow exhibition is ‘‘an exception.” Eisenhower would like him to know that 
it isn’t. He could not miss seeing “modest but comfortable’? homes all around. 








as 


‘Our farmers operating on their own’ 


Prosperous farmers like Ellis Mentzer (below) of New Holland, Pennsylvania 
would welcome the chance of showing the Soviet premier the high productivity 
of land they own. Khrushchev could well compare the initiative of scientifically 
minded American farmers with the bureaucratic direction on Soviet collectives. 














‘| want him to see a free. . . happy people’ 


Ata baseball game in Los Angeles, a vigorous umpire-baiter meets gentle disagree- transgress the rights of others.” He could take the reaction to baseball disputes, 
ment from the couple in front of him. At any ball game, Khrushchev could see if he would, as a good illustration of the way Americans argue about government, 
how freely U.S. people speak their minds ‘‘within limits that they must not often trying to shout louder than their opponents, rarely trying to shut them up. 
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The agem which we live! 


it's full yf new things such as 


Perhaps, it is difficult to thoroughly 
understand some of them, as for example 
modern art. 


In the field of textiles, however, new 
fabries can be readily explained by stat- 
ing some facts. For instance, the follow- 
ing outstanding EXLAN features provide 

better understanding of this new. syn- 


thetic 







Maximum e 





with minimum weight 





Can be creased 








Good 





anc good recover 


lag 


Either 100% pure EXLAN or in blends 

— Cotton, Wool or with other Synthet- 

EXLAN can be made into amazingly 
wonderful textile products. 


For further information write for our 


EXLAN pamphlet. 


77 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN TEXTILES 
TOYO SPINNING CO. LTD. 
C.P.0. Box 277, Osaka, Japan 
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IKE’S INVITATION continues 


PREMIER LEAVES BEHIND 


by WILLIAM P. GRAY 
Editor, LIFE International Editions 


Moscow 

SN’T it wonderful,” cried the wife of the American ambassador to 
Russia during a reception at the embassy residence, Spaso House, 
the other night. “Suddenly the dike has broken. After two years of 
seeing it the other way it’s unbelievable.” She was referring of course 
to all the signs of change in relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union which began with the Nixon visit and the opening 
of the American exhibition and were approaching a climax with the 
exchange of visits by Premier Khrushchev and President Eisenhower. 
The ambassador’s charming and ebullient wife displays more en- 
thusiastic certainty than Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson himself 
has shown publicly or, it is fair to guess, privately. Still there was 
hope in the Moscow air. Among Russians there appeared to be a vast 
satisfaction over the forthcoming exchange of visits. Suddenly the 
Soviet press began to forget all about “Captive Nations Week,” for- 
eign bases and nuclear testing, and an /zvestia writer even announced 
that he was planning to take a fresh look at the American exhibition 
which he had previously criticized. Westerners in Moscow also wel- 
comed the newest dramatic moves toward solution of the cold war, 
though their excitement was tinged with some doubts about the wis- 
dom of giving Khrushchev what he wanted without extracting some 
payment in the way of a satisfactory agreement on Berlin—if indeed 
that is what happened. The essence of all this is that everything has 
happened so fast that nobody is quite sure what has happened, is 
happening or will happen next. But one fact is clear, and in Moscow 
this counts for much—Nikita Khrushchev is a deeply pleased man. 


In a press conference called after the announcement of the ex- 
change of visits, Khrushchev played a fresh role. “Sometimes he was 
so diffident you could hardly hear him talk,” said one of the audience 
later. ‘“This was a man who got what he wanted.” “We are going to the 
United States with open hearts,” said Khrushchev, as he emphasized 
that he did not want to say anything to sharpen international ten- 
sions. Thus the Soviet leader set the Moscow line for the next several 
weeks at least. In Moscow this is happiness time. Probably this mood 
has been in the making for months, at any rate since the crew of 
Americans and Russians began putting together the prefabricated geo- 
desic dome of the American National Exhibition in Sokolniki Park. 
But the ambassador’s wife is right—suddenly the dike has broken. It 
began to rumble and crack with Vice President Nixon’s arrival and 
the opening of the American fair, and it was shattered by the an- 
nouncement of the autumn travel plans of Khrushchev and Eisen- 
hower. The difficulties of rebuilding the dike, if necessary in the fu- 
ture, must have been calculated carefully4 in Moscow as well as Wash- 
ington, It seems a fair assumption, therefore, that Moscow has decided 
to risk an unprecedented reduction in the tensions of the cold war as 
an essential approach to a possible settlement of its real issues. 

What is Mr. Nixon’s proper share of credit for these sudden 
changes? In retrospect, his performance here still seems almost flaw- 
less and the changes it brought remarkable. “His visit was a great 
success for two principal reasons,” said one diplomatic observer. “He 
got across the ideas that the United States also wants peace, and that 
there is another side to the cold war story.” Nixon’s most noteworthy 
achievement came with the full publication of the American story, as 
Nixon told it in two major speeches, in Russia’s leading newspapers 
and the television broadcast of his hard-hitting farewell speech at 





AN UNLIKELY KHRUSHCHEV GOING NATIVE IN U.S. AND RETURNING TO 


NEW CLIMATE IN U.S.S.R. 


the prime listening hour of the week in the Moscow area (eight 
o'clock Saturday night), as well as a nationwide rebroadcast by radio. 
These accomplishments were made possible only through agreements 
with the Soviet government, but Nixon’s handling of his assignment 
added to their impact. 

Nixon was only the most famous of some 15,000 other Americans 
who visited Russia this summer—more than ever before. A small 
part of them came as staff for the American exhibition, but most came 
as tourists. In one afternoon I ran into honeymooners from Boston, 
young farmers from Arkansas and a psychiatrist from the University 
of California at Los Angeles who was hoping to be able to pursue some 
research on alcoholism while he was here but made no headway. In the 
inevitable long queue leading into the great mausoleum in Red 
Square, inside the Kremlin museums, at a fur hat counter in the 
GUM department store and in every Intourist office, English is 
spoken constantly, most of it by American tourists. The few who 
drive their own automobiles into Russia invariably draw crowds 
of curious, friendly onlookers outside the hotels. Most Muscovites 
still walk, but a growing number of small Russian cars scooting along 
tie broad avenues of this capital surprise most visitors, and automo- 
biles hold a fascination for nearly every Russian. 

With Nixon’s departure the biggest American attraction in Moscow 
was Ed Sullivan’s transplanted television show, which has nightly 
been packing the huge outdoor theater in the Gorky Park of Rest 
and Culture. It is probably the most successful American contribution 
so far to the cultural exchange program which took the Moiseyev dance 
troupe and the Bolshoi ballet to the United States. Scheduled after 
Sullivan: Leonard Bernstein and the New York Philharmonic. 

I watched one Russian audience of 12,000 at a Sullivan show. They 
applauded Risé Stevens’ singing of ““Habanera”’ from Carmen and “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from Samson and Delila. They liked Negro 
tap dancer Conrad Buckner and Margaret Tynes’s singing of hits from 
Porgy and Bess. But, as a people who play accordions, they went wild 
over young accordionist Dick Contino, calling him back time after 
time for encores with the slow measured clapping they normally 
reserve only for such great Russian ballerinas as Galina Ulanova. 
This matter of music is emphasized because to a U.S. visitor it seems 
to be startlingly symptomatic of changes occurring within Russia 
—either that or we in the West have not understood the extent of 
the change already achieved. Communist ideologists consider jazz 
corrupting but a more pertinent fact is simply that Russian jazz is 
out of date. 


What will this unaccustomed sampling of U.S. life do to change the 
minds of the Russian people about America and the rest of the West? 
What, in fact, will it do to Russian thinking about Russia, to bring 
new concepts to Russian life, to relieve the isolationism of ideas? 
These questions were at the heart of all the American activity in 
Moscow this last summer, and some of the answers are already being 
given in Sokolniki Park, where 60,000 to 70,000 Russians patiently 
file in each day to see much of what Nikita Khrushchev will soon be 
seeing in the U.S. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Khrushchev’s opinions of America 
will count for more than any other Russian’s by the time he comes 
home. Whatever impression America makes on Khrushchev there is 
no doubt that he will make quite an impression on the U.S. It is 
likely that this man, with Stalin’s mantle and the audience appeal 
of W. C. Fields, will steal the Washington show. That is fair enough, 
since the Americans have already stolen a lot of the show in Moscow. 
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YALE LIFT TRUCK 
SPEEDS CROWDED AREA STACKING 


KIRKBY, ENG.—These zesty cheddar cheeses go through the factory untouched by 
human hands. Yale Worksavers help maintain this hygienic standard as part of a 
day’s work. These clean, fumeless electric trucks bring raw materials to storage— 
stack aging cheeses on racks—speed finished products to market. What Yale Work- 
savers do for cheeses, they can do for practically any product in loads up to 7500 Ibs. 
Worksavers are light and compact—can maneuver in crowded, narrow areas—on 
ramps or low-load floors. Yet they have power and durability you expect from heavier 
trucks. Complete line includes fork, pallet, platform and tractor models. 








YALE PETROL TRUCKS MOVE THE 
GOODS THAT MOVE WORLD TRADE 


YOKOHAMA, JAPAN—Bales of raw silk are 
sped from warehouse to quay by this Yale 
petrol truck. From warehouse to quay—from 
quay to ship—it’s the same the world over as 
Yale trucks expedite goods in world trade. 
In factories, too, durable Yale petrol trucks 
save costs, time, space and labour as they 
move loads ranging from 2000 to 20,000 lbs. 


YALE ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
HANDLE UP TO 200,000 LBS. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A.—Stacking and lowering 
giant rolls of newsprint are easy tasks for 
this mighty Yale electric truck. With capaci- 
ties ranging from 2000 to 200,000 Ibs., Yale 
trucks have a wide range of handling appli- 
cations. Specify Yale electric trucks where 
cleanliness and economy of operation and 
maintenance are paramount. 


YALE PRODUCTS MEAN EXTRA PROFITS FOR YOU 


Yale industrial lift trucks—most complete and versatile line of materials handling 
equipment available—are designed to do more work in less time. Yale equipment will 
lower your production costs and speed distribution of your goods. In this way you 
are assured greater profit margins and an opportunity to price your products com- 
petitively for increased sales. 


e@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of Petrol, LP- 
Gas, Electric and Hand Lift Trucks. 


e@ All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly high in <3 
quality, wherever manufactured. 
e@ All Yale equipment available in currencies of the free 


world. 

e For further information contact your Yale Sales and 

eg Representative — located in Principal Cities of the 
orld. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, Chrysler Building, New York, U.S.A. 
Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany » Wednesfield Staffs., England « Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France * Milan, Italy * Barcelona, Spain 
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IMPORTED 
STEEL FILLS 
U.S. GAP 


Strike spurs shipments 


from Europe and Japan 


The coils of fencing being unloaded from a 
Belgian ship in New York’s harbor (right) are 
symbols of a significant trend in world steel. 
From December through May, the last month 
for which firm figures are available, imports of 
steel into the U.S. from Europe and Japan ex- 
ceeded exports for the first time in history. 
Estimates indicate that imports in the first 
half of 1959 will run well over the 1.7 million 
tons imported in all of 1958. One factor re- 
sponsible for this upswing is, of course, the 
stockpiling that U.S. manufacturers did in an- 
ticipation of a long strike against the key steel 
producers. But just stockpiling fails to account 
fully for all of the increase in orders placed 
with foreign firms. ““We’ve had five previous 
strikes and never before have steel imports 

ceeded exports in this manner,” an official 
of United States Steel Corporation says. “Net 
imports have been increasing steadily since 
last December. That can’t be something due 
just to the strike.” 

The increased imports seem to be concen- 
trated chiefly in such specialized products as 
reinforcing bars, barbed wire, pipe, tubing and 
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wire products such as nails, staples and fenc- 
ing. Such products consume many man-hours 
to manufacture, and non-U.S. firms can offer 
them more cheaply than U.S. firms can. Al- 
though imports form no more than 5% of do- 
mestic production, the price competition from 
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abroad has become a complicating factor in 
a steel picture that is already complicated 
enough by a new kind of strike (turn to page 31). 


of fencing from Belgium are 
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bor. Coastal cities import most 


steel, but St. Lawrence Seaway 
has opened interior to shipments. 


SCURRYING WORKERS lift 
steel reinforcement bars used 
in concrete construction from 
docks to trucks in record time. 
Because of U.S. steel strike, 
deliveries have been speeded. 
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The more you know about Scotch, 
the more you like Ballantine’s 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 


Did you know, for example ?... 








that in homes like this, bailantine’s was first arunk that sparkiing streams bubbling down heather- that Batiantine’s is one of the best liked Scotches 
over a century ago. The knowledge and apprecia- clad hills are used in the making of Ballantine’s. in the world. In the United States, Sweden, France 
tion of really good Scotch has been handed down Their crystal-clear waters impart their own unique and many r countries, it isa top seller. The 
with the family escutcheon—the same famous character to the flay our of this tine Scotch. world over, when friends meet together, they 


names appear in the order books of to-day. naturally prefer the superb Scotch. 
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The low, sleek profile and sculptured lines tell 
... the new look ‘ : : 


you—this is new. A new 13” carriage, a keyboard 
in typing adjustable to the individual touch, and 26 other 
important engineering advances tell you... this 
efficiency is the new IBM Electric typewriter. You will ap- 
preciate the distinguished look of letters typed 
on the new IBM; and you will be impressed with 
its high-speed, high-volume output. In style, in 
performance, it is today’s outstanding typewriter. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 





IBM WORLD TRADE CORPORATION 


@ Dunlop products are manufactured in AUSTRALIA ARGENTINA + BRAZIL CANADA + GREAT BRITAIN REPUBLIC OF IRELAND + FRANCE + GERMANY + INDIA 
INDONESIA + JAPAN + NEW ZEALAND + PERU RHODESIA + SWEDEN SOUTH AFRICA AND U.S.A. BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
CFH/9x/54 








STEEL CONTINUED 


STALEMATED U.S. STRIKE 
SETS BARGAINING PATTERN 


The rising rate of steel imports in the U.S. is a minor factor alongside 
what has become the major issue in a new kind of steel strike. That 
issue is inflation. The “big twelve,” the companies which produce 
85% of the nation’s steel, are united in one argument: they cannot 
give any further wage increase without raising the price of steel. If 
they do this, they argue, it will have the spiraling effect of adding to 
the cost of all steel-based consumer products, and so the consumer 
would pay for any new wage increase. As a further argument they add 
that U.S. steelmakers are pricing themselves out of the world market 
by their increasing costs. Since the war, wage scales in the steel in- 
dustry have risen from an average of $1.51 in 1947 to $3.10 an hour 
today, currently the highest in any major U.S. industry. 

The United Steelworkers, the third most powerful union in the 
U.S., in turn argues that steel prices have risen from an average of 
$55 a ton to about $150, or nearly four times as fast as prices gen- 
erally. The steelworkers’ union adds that managements’ profits are 
at an all-time high and that wage increases (about 15¢ an hour in- 
cluding benefits) can come out of profits. 

The steelworkers have struck five times since the war. Each time 
they have won a wage increase. When the companies said ““No”’ this 
time, they evidently meant it. Steelworkers’ president David Mc- 
Donald did not believe that steel management really was this firm. So 
for the first time in 23 years the union ran into a stone wall. 

Roger Blough, chairman of U.S. Steel, is the major spokesman of 
the steel industry and has an almost missionarylike dedication to his 
anti-inflation argument. He also has the confidence of the other steel 
manufacturers. But almost as important as the inflation issue is 
steel management’s insistence on some concession for its contribu- 
tion. At the last minute, before bargaining ceased July 15, manage- 
ment offered to improve pension and insurance benefits this year and 
grant a “modest” wage increase next year if the union in turn would 
agree to modify its jealously held prerogative with respect to local 
work rules: consultation and, in most cases, control. The union re- 
acted strongly. In an earlier poll the union rank and file had been 
found somewhat sympathetic to the inflation argument; now the mem- 
bers rallied behind McDonald against any change in work rules. The 
bosses, ran their argument, want to cut out time to go to the bathroom, 
But industry in general found its stand a rallying point: no more wage 
increases without a comparable change in worker productivity. 

[t did not help matters when shortly after the beginning of the 
strike, the 11 biggest steel firms announced record profits for the 
fu'st half of 1959. The companies’ total net income was up 140% 
over the first half of recession 1958. The U.S. government has the 
right to enter the dispute if it chooses, but it was reluctant to do so. 
Blough warned them off in a carefully couched statement, promis- 
ing no price increases if a final agreement between management and 
labor is “voluntary.” In other words, let us fight this out ourselves. 


SPECIALTY STEEL IMPORTS at bargain prices which jumped from a mere 
1% of U.S, production in 1954 to 3.4% last year are estimated at 5% for 1959. 
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Pictured above is a “Noren”, the classic Japanese 
divided door-curtain hanging above the entrance of an 
old and established Japanese store. 


The firm’s name or trade mark is deeply dyed into the 
“Noren”, symbolizing tradition and good standing of 
the store. 


It is handed down from generation to generation and 
its reputation is carefully protected. From the very first 
time the motto of the Osaka International Trade Fair's 
symbolic ‘“‘Noren” has been“ Business First’. We would 
like to see our “Noren” grow successfully in tradition. 
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OSAKA 


International Trade Fair 
April 9 — 26, 1960 





For information, write to 


Osaka International Trade Fair Commission 


Honmachi-bashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cable Address: ‘NIPPONFAIR” Osaka 
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FIRST 


see GIANT BOEING 707 taxies to 
a stop. Around it and beneath 
it men move quickly, vehicles nose 
in. A cold English wind whips 
across London airport. It’s 5 to 8 
in the morning and the first-of- 
the-day Pan-American flight from 
Idlewild is right on time. 

The doors open on Jet Clipper 
America and 111 passengers step 
into Britain. From the de luxe 
class up front 40 people do some- 
thing very unusual—they step out 
on to an Austin van. Or more 
exactly, on to electro-hydrauli- 
cally operated embarkation steps 
mounted on an Austin Omnitruck. 


Stairway to tomorrow 
The steps, 3 feet wide and sur- 


AUSTIN MOTOR 
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EXPORT 


STEP INTO BRITAIN isa step on 


faced with safety material, can be 
raised step by step to a maximum 
height of 13 feet. Stabilising jacks 
on outriggers support the stair 
unit. Approximate weight is 2 tons. 

Centre of all operations is the 
roomy cab of the Omnitruck. 
Through transparent roof panels 
the driver can easily position the 
4-foot-square rubber-buffered plat- 
form against the aircraft door. At 
his hand are controls for extending 
the staircase, operating the jacks, 
lighting the stairs (6 recessed lights 
each side of the stairway, 2 on the 
platform). Indicator lights show 
him the operational sequences and 
varying stair heights. 


Every Jet 


CORPORATION LTD. 


WORLOG MOST EXPE RIEMCED AIRLINE 


Day and night the Omnitruck 
meets Pan-Am flights. D.C.6s. on 
their way round the world. Over- 
the-Pole D.C.7s. from San Fran- 
cisco. And every Boeing jet. 

What do Pan-American think 
of the Austin-mounted Autostair? 
Mr. Henry Elliott, Station Man- 
ager, says: ‘“‘We like it. It is the 
most stable passenger stand Pan- 
American has ever had. It is 
highly mobile and flexible, and is 
attractive in appearance.” 
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to Austin 


A word about the Omnitruck 


THE ROBUST 152 OMNITRUCK has an 
extra strong all-steel mono-construc- 
tion body. The 9-ft. (2.74 m.) load 
platform has a hinged tailboard and, 
if required, canvas tilt and tubes. 
1500 c.c. O.H.V. engine. 4-speed syn- 
chromesh gears. Exceptional visibility 
and cab comfort. Also in the 152 
range: the 15 ewt. Omnivan and 10.13 
seater Omnicoach. 

Vans and trucks in the huge Austin 
commercial range are found in every 
corner of the globe. All carry a 12 
month’s warranty and are backed by 
Britain’s best service and parts organ- 
isation—B.M.C. Service. 
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EN GLAND 


SORDID BACKGROUND OF THE NEWEST MESS IN BOXING 


The angry words below are provoked by World Heavyweight Champion Inge- 
mar Johansson’s outraged realization of how firmly boxing in the United 
States is under the control of the ‘fight mob."’ The newest mess involves 
some familiar types: There is Boy (39) Promoter Bill Rosensohn with an 
education obtained at Williams College and at the gambling tables of Las 
Vegas; Vincent Velella, a politician-lawyer with racketeer clientele; Irving B. 
Kahn, who tied up the radio-movie-TV rights; Charley Black, an obscure 
manager of second-rate fighters; Black’s old friend Manager Cus D'Amato, 
who handles former champion Floyd Patterson. In the shadowland behind 
them was a familiar assortment of gamblers and hoodlums. 

To find out what influence, if any, the underworld had on the chaotic pro- 
motion, a New York grand jury recently began an investigation. Piece by 
seamy piece, this seems to be the story: Rosensohn signed up Johansson. 
Then, without a penny for promotion, he went to Velella to get backing 
for a Patterson-Johansson match. They made a tentative partnership which 


included the addition of D'Amato’s friend, Charley Black, to the payroll. But 
when a New York real estate trader offered to back the fight heavily, Rosen- 
sohn cooled on Velella and formed his own association. The real estate 
angel shied away as soon as he got close to the scene. 

So Rosensohn went back to Velella, who became two-thirds owner of the 
promotion. Worse, Rosensohn had given up any claim to movie-TV-film 
rights, which were sold to Kahn and TelePrompTer for a $300,000 guaran- 
tee though another company offered $150,000 more. While these manipula- 
tions went on, Rosensohn met on his own with two big-name gamblers, 
Gilbert Lee Beckley and Frank Erickson. Rosensohn is no longer an im- 
portant member of Rosensohn Enterprises. He was tossed out by Velella, 
who set up Kahn as a director of the firm. The New York Athletic Com- 
mission suspended Rosensohn’s matchmaker'’s license and the promoters’ 
license of Rosensohn Enterprises. Back in Sweden, the world heavyweight 
champion now wonders when he is going to get paid for winning the title. 


JOHANSSON BLASTS THE ‘FIGHT MOB’ 


Angry heavyweight champion charges promoters ‘were trying to rob me’ 


by INGEMAR JOHANSSON 


i, cnocked out Floyd Patterson in Yankee Stadium on June 
HEN I knocked out Floyd Patt Yankee Stad J 
26 I was on top of the worldin every way. I had become heavyweight 
champion and [ was rich—I thought. Now, as I write this, [ am training 
for my second fight with Patterson, which was supposed to be on Sept. 
22. Usually when [ start training hard for a fight I feel good. I want to 
work and think about the fight and how I am going to win. This time I 
cannot feel good because I am disgusted and mad. 
I am disgusted at the terrible way the second Patterson fight has been 
andled in New York. I am mad at a group of people in American box- 
handled in New York. I 1 at a group of peopl A I 
ing who are making deals behind my back, who are trying to tell me— 
and, after all, | am the champion—when and where I should fight and 
ow much I should make. They do not even bother to consult me first. 
h h IT should make. They d t bother t It me first 
nd, frankly, [ feel Tam being robbed. 
And, frankly, I feel I being robbed 
[ understand why I have not yet received one cent for the first Pat- 
terson fight—the contract calls for delayed payment. But I have a feel- 
ing that if | should lose a second Patterson fight, with most of the same 
people running it, | would not receive a cent for that fight either. 
can’t even get an accurate accounting of wha might receive. 
I t get t ting of what I might I 
have been sent a statement of the money which supposedly has been 
) PI ) 
earned by radio, TV and movie rights. But the totals are a joke. 
am happy that the fight mob and their friends are under investiga- 
I happy that the fight mol 1 their f 1 | tig 
tion by the district attorney and the boxing commissioner in New York. 
They have hurt boxing and the heavyweight title by their greed. They 
are also hurting America. Recently, while I have been fighting exhibi- 
tions in small towns throughout Sweden, I hear my countrymen shout, 
‘Don’t go to America, Ingemar. You might not come back.’ 
“Don’t go to A Ing Y ght not back.” 


D’Amato, the little Napoleon 


Of course, we have heard about a lot of very crooked things in Amer- 
ican boxing, but we never realized that the crookedness could be so 
bad. It is really amazing what | have found out about these people. People 
come to see me from America. But they do not tell me what I want 
to know before I go to America to fight Floyd Patterson again. 

The other day I got a cable from Floyd telling me to “honor my 
obligation” over the return match. I like Floyd. He deserves a chance to 
try and regain his title. But Floyd’s biggest trouble is Cus D’Amato, his 
manager. | won’t answer Floyd. What should I say? “Thanks for the 
cable, Mr. D’Amato.” 

Cus D’Amato is the litthke Napoleon who runs Floyd Patterson and 
tries to run everything else. You know what happened to Napoleon. In 
his way D’Amato tries just as hard. He tried to run me by insisting that 
one of his henchmen be my manager in America. Fortunately, the New 
York commission wouldn’t stand for it. 

But D’Amato’s attempt to manage me was only the beginning. Strange 
things began to happen as soon as I returned to Sweden after the fight. 
About the middle of July I received a letter from my lawyer in New 
York saying he was having trouble getting information about money 
from radio, TV and movie rights. He had talked to Irving Kahn, the man 
who runs the TelePrompTer company that bought those rights. When 


CONTINUED 





WARNING OF WORSE TO COME, Johansson says, “When people say that 


there are gangsters in American boxing they really don’t know what’s coming.” 
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LINKED TO ROSENSOHMN ... 





Vv 
GILBERT BECKLEY 


FRANK ERICKSON MIKE COPPOLA 


Investigated as possible financial backers of the big fight, gamblers Erickson and 
Beckley twice met with Rosensohn. New York District Attorney Frank Hogan is 
also probing the possibility that hoodlum Coppola attended the prefight discussions. 
Hogan’s grand jury has already indicted a boxing judge for accepting bribes and 
gangster Frankie Carbo for conspiracy and undercover management of fighters. 


JOHANSSON continueo 


T read Kahn’s name | recalled what I had heard in America: that D’Amato 
and Kahn were partners and because of this I probably would not receive as 
much money as I should. 

Almost at the same time Eddie Ahlquist, my friend and adviser in Swe- 
den, got a call from Kahn in New York. Kahn started out saying that Bill 
Rosensohn, the man who promoted my first fight with Patterson, had made 
mistakes and spent too much money—so he should not promote the next 
fight. Ahlquist told Kahn, “We think we should stay with Rosensohn and 
give him a chance to get his money back.” “He didn’t lose a quarter,” Kahn 
shouted back at Ahlquist. “Velella put up all the money.” 

\hiquist was as shocked as I was. How did Irving Kahn come into the 


promotion of the second fight? And who was Velella? [ had never heard of 


him. There seemed to be a lot of unanswered questions. All of a sudden 
I realized that there was something really wrong in New York. 


| meet Kahn and Velelia 


I finally had a chance to talk person to these two mysterious gentle- 
men. It was on July 20 that I met them. I was in Linképing, Sweden, pre- 
paring lo give an e »xhibition when the »y arrived from Gothenburg with Eddie 
Ableyuist. "Boe two hours Eddie and | sat in a restaurant sei listened to 
them talk, or rather listened to Kahn. , 

For the first time I learned that Bill Rosensohn did not own Rosensohn 
Enterprises any more. Two-thirds of Rosensohn Enterprises now were 
owned by Velella—including of course Rosensohn’s contract with me for 
the second fight. Rosensohn had been forced to sell out to Velella without 
telling me first. 

“We don’t even have to discuss TV, radio and movie rights,” 
me. “Why?” I asked, once again on that sore subject. “Oh,” 


they told 
they said, 
“Rosensohn sold those rights away before the first fight.” The man who 
had these rights, of course, was Irving Kahn. 

\s they left I thought | had seen other people like them. They are always 
smiling at you but you have to keep your eyes open. A friend of mine used 
the perfect Swedish phrase about them when he said, “I wouldn’t buy a 
stamp from those men.” 

\s they drove back to Gothenburg with Eddie Ahlquist, I learned later 
they tried another trick. They were going to set up a large company and 
have promotions, both in the United States and Europe. And they told 
Eddie, “You will work with us from here.” But Eddie told them, ““You 
cannot buy me for money.” 

In the car going back Eddie also learned that the second fight was sup- 
posed to take place in Philadelphia. We had not been informed, as usual. 
Who had made the decision? Cus D’Amato, we were told. Now, first of all, 
I demand to be consulted about where I fight. Some of D’Amato’s actions 
seem worse than those which he complained of in the I.B.C. [the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, a fight mob combine which was dissolved recently 
after a United States Supreme Court antitrust decision against it]. 

\fter Kahn and Velella left I realized that the purpose of their trip was 
to get to me before Rosensohn did. They had expected to find a Swedish 
bumpkin. The more [| thought about what they had said the madder | got. 
I couldn’t wait to get bac k to Gothenburg to study my contract for ahs 
fight. I wanted to see if Rosensohn could be forced to sell that contract 
without informing me first. | found out, sure enough, that he could. 

Who was responsible for this? Who had known long before the first fight 
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... LINKED TO THE PROFITS 





IRVING KAHN 


VINCENT VELELLA 


New promoting directorate with Board Chairman Kahn and majority stockholder 
Velella puts Rosensohn Enterprises squarely in camp of sera be Floyd Pat- 
terson’s manager, Cus D’Amato. TelePrompTer President Kahn became so con- 
cerned over Johansson telling his story to Lire that he hurriedly put in a call to 
Sweden and offered to make a friendly down payment of $300,000 to the champion. 


that someday Rosensohn would be forced out? I think I know now. He is a 
man with bleak eyes, a cold smile and a big handshake. He is Edwin Schweig, 
Cus D’Amato’s lawyer and the brain behind all the maneuvering. When 
Schweig was in Gothenburg last January before the first fight, he told me, 
“D’Amato is a neurotic. He has spent all his money fighting the I.B.C. He 
owes me $50,000.” At the time I thought, “Poor Napoleon.” Now it all 
began to fit. 

In August I received a statement from this man with the cold smile. It 
was supposed to be the first accounting of money I earned by radio, TV and 
movies. This statement was supposed to be an up-to-date accounting of the 
total film rights. I get $1,050. That’s nice, isn’t it? Oh yes, of course there 
is supposed to be more coming. But what had happened to all the money 
that must have piled up from the movie? It has been showing for a month 
in Sweden, Germany, England and the United States. Maybe I won't even 
get $1,050. A few days ago a man called from New York and said he had 


just spoken to Schweig. He said Schweig told him to say that if I did 


not fight on Sept. 22 that he, Kahn and Velella would sue me for all the 
money that | am supposed to have coming. 


Crying Bill Rosensohn 


Then at last I had a visit from Bill Rosensohn. I had been wondering how 
much of what Kahn and Velella had said about him was true, and what had 
happened to Bill since I had left him in New York. Bill tried to explain every- 
thing. He said he had made big mistakes but that he had been forced into 
them. He said he had not informed me sooner because he was afraid I 
would get mad and pull out of the whole thing in disgust. 

Since that meeting | have gotten a new name for Rosensohn. It is 
“Crying Bill.” For me there is a big difference between hard explaining and 
crying. Bill has acted like a fool. Why didn’t he get in touch with honest 
men in the first place? It seems to me that he has been holding back infor- 
mation and just plain lying. But I still thought after that meeting that 
Bill deserved another chance. 


... AND WAITING IN WINGS 





i) 


JACK SOLOMONS 





ARCHIE MOORE TRUMAN GIBSON 


In midst of the chaos, Johansson heard these parties were interested in future 
promotion. Light Heavyweight Champ Moore sent offer of $1 million if Inge- 
mar would give him a crack at the title. In Paris, British Promoter Solomons, 
old I.B.C. friend, and Truman Gibson, who fronts for ex-I.B.C. President Jim 
Norris in new National Boxing Enterprises, talked business with Johansson. 


On Aug. 6 Bill Rosensohn came back to Europe. Ahlquist and I 
went to meet him in Paris. We were shocked and surprised to find 
that Rosensohn had brought along Truman Gibson of the I.B.C. We 
had heard nothing about Gibson being in Paris. We wanted nothing 
to do with the shady I.B.C., “I don’t see how you can even think 
of talking to us,’”’ I told Gibson, “‘when you have a court case going 
against us—and you don’t have to think of talking to us after it is 
over, either.” 

It was decided by all of us there not to discuss the meeting. They 
even took me out through the back door of the hotel because there 
was a reporter sitting in the lobby. Yet the next day the newspapers 
had the story. What am I to believe? Is Bill Rosensohn a chattering 
squaw ? 

Before I finish completely with Crying Bill T will wait and see what 
the investigations show. I am told Velella has been refused a license to 
promote fights in New York. I am glad someone will have the chance 
to stop them. 

If the investigations show there are gangsters involved, or any 
illegal dealings, then before I go to America to fight Floyd the fight 
mob around him must go. The crooks and gangsters will have to go 
before I fight—no matter what kind of a contract there is. In view of 
what has already happened I wonder if the contract I have for a return 
match is binding. 

I have a group of wealthy businessmen in New York, completely free 
of mob associations, who are eager and able to promote any of my 
future fights. But I can’t name them right now. 

I have given my word to fight Floyd Patterson and I keep my 
word. But three things have to happen first: 

1) I must have my money in a bank under my own name before 
I come to America to fight. 

2) I must have a good explanation of who is promoting the next 
fight, who owns who, and who has lied to whom. Where does D’ Amato 
come in and where does his backer Velella get his money. “Don’t 
worry about money,” Velella told my friend Eddie. ““There’s no lim- 
it.” That statement should be cleared up. 

3) I must wait until the investigations are over. 

I do not think I am asking too much after what the fight mob has 
done to me. 


RELAXING AT CANNES, ROSENSOHN DELAYS FACING THE GRAND JURY 











CHERISH THIS MOMENT 


CARRY A FUJICA 35 = 
ON YOUR SUNDAY PICTURE-TAKING 


When the family goes on a Sunday outing, 


the camera goes too—to record important pictures 


for the family photo album. 


When this camera is a Fujica, 


you are completely relaxed when you take these pictures. 


All important features of expensive cameras are 
there at your fingertips. 
The view-rangefinder is the brightest 


you’ve ever looked through. 
As you focus, it automatically corrects parallax. 


The Fujica is one of Japan’s fine precision cameras, 
designed and made by the country’s 
fargest film and optical glass manufacturer. 


Before another Sunday picture-taking, 


ask your photo dealer to demonstrate the Fujica, 


We think you’ll like its feel, 
the beauty of its precision, and its modest price. 


Ginza Nishi, Tokyo 





FOR YOUR IMPORTANT PICTURES 


Fuji Photo Film Co., Ltd. 
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A cbse 


_AS THE JEERING, FLAG-WAVING VANGUARD BEARS DOWN ON HIM, LITTLE ROCK’S POLICE CHIEF GENE SMITH, ERECT AND IMMOVABLE IN FRONT OF HIS MEN, HALTS 


LITTLE ROCK’S CHIEF 
DISPERSES THE MOB 


Ever since the city of Little Rock, Arkansas was made world-famous 

attle to integrate whites and Negroes in the schools, Little 
Rock’s high schools have been closed. But the city’s citizens were 
finally wearying of the closed schools and the resultant industrial 
doldrums. [Ignoring threats, the school board placed six Negroes in 


two all-white high schools and opened them early to forestall any 


demagogic countermove by Governor Orval Faubus. Law and order 
were left up to Chief of Police Eugene Smith. On opening day some 


A FEW MINUTES LATER, FIRE HOSES, HELD IN RESERVE ACCORDING TO CHIEF SMITH’S PLAN FOR JUST SUCH AN EMERGENCY, SWEEP THE STREET CLEAR OF MOB 








SEGREGATIONIST PARADE WITH GESTURE OF HIS OUTSTRETCHED HAND 


200 bitter-end segregationists, fired by speeches from the capitol steps, 
marched on Central High. A block from the school the die-hards found 
Smith quietly waiting for them in front of a barricade of police. The 
mob tried to break the line but was scattered by clubs and fire hoses. 

Central High was one of many schools in the South which were 
gradually integrating white and Negro students. As the school season 
started, more mob actions could be expected. But slow and painful as 
the process was, integration was becoming a fact in the U.S. South. 


WHICH SCATTERS FOR SHELTER (LEFT) BEHIND TREES AND UMBRELLAS 















PUBBLICITA CINZANO E/ 9 


Wherever people of discrimination meet - 
CINZANO VERMOUTH* is the drink 
they choose. BIANCO (white) or RED... 
’straight’ or ’on the rocks... to enjoy the 
full, delicious flavour of these unique 


ace CRU 
Vermouths. 


SRIM® | 


VERMOUTH 





*4nd remember... Serve CINZANO VERMOUTHS well-chilled.., always ! 
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The tea-planter 


in CEYLON 


He’s a man whose decisions play a vital part in the homes of millions. 
When it comes to growing tea, he knows what he’s talking about! 

In his job, he traverses varied estate roads through monsoon and 
sunny periods. It’s taught him a lot about cars. That's why he chose 
a product of the STANDARD-TRIUMPH organisation. 

His car is equally at home gliding along modern highways fringed 
with tropical foliage, or smoothing out tracks rutted by 

bullock carts. 

STANDARD-TRIUMPH has earned a reputation for reliability in 


Ceylon... 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


STANDARD 


—_——__ 


me Se 





HEAD OFFICES & FACTORIES®*COVENTRY*®* ENGLAND 
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UNDER AWNINGS, DINERS EAT AT BIFFI’S IN MILAN’S GALLERIA VITTORIO EMANUELE. AUTHOR RECOMMENDS BIFFI’S FOR SAMPLING OF MILANESE FOOD 


MILAN: MOTHER OF MINESTRONE 





THE GALLERIA, favorite meeting place in Milan, 


has two restaurants which the author recommends. 


The city’s 


by SAMUEL 


For the gourmet visiting Italy with limited time 
to explore its food and restaurants, the city to 


head for is Milan, the gastronomical capital of 


that country. In this article, the last in a se- 
ries on good eating in France and Italy, Samuel 
Chamberlain draws restaurant recommendations 


from his celebrated book, Italian Bouquet, which 


Y 


was first published in serial form in the U.S. 
in Gourmet magazine. Italian Bouquet and its 
companion volume Bouquet de France are dis- 
tributed through bookstores in Europe by Ham- 
ish Hamilton Ltd. 


ILAN, the most opulent city in the im- 
mensely fertile plain of Lombardy, is 
dominated by an immense and magnificent ca- 
thedral in the center of the city. To it visitors 
seem to gravitate first of all; they usually buy 
a bag of corn to feed the pigeons. Flanking 
the cathedral’s square is the Galleria Vittorio 
Emanuele, the largest covered arcade in the 
world and the pedestrian crossroads of Milan. 
It is the meeting place of its citizens, and at 
the same time the site of some of the city’s 
best restaurants. 
In all Milan’s restaurants are found a rich 
repertory of regional dishes that have gained 


restaurants are among Europe’s best 


CHAMBERLAIN 


international acceptance. That classic, saffron- 
tinted favorite risotto alla milanese has con- 
quered even the most fastidious of French 
gourmets. The Milanese insist that their own 
version of minestrone is the first, and the best. 
It is so good that they eat it hot, cold or luke- 
warm. Whoever coined the phrase, “Dreaded 
Veal Cutlet,” would take back his blasphe- 
mous pun after tasting a genuine thin, Mila- 
nese cutlet of tender young veal, dipped in 
egg and fine sifted bread crumbs and cooked, 
of course, in butter. 

The foreleg of Lombardy veal provides the 
main ingredient for osso buco, one of the most 
original stew dishes. The bones are first sawed 
crosswise, with the meal and marrow clinging 
to them, and the pieces are cooked for long 
hours until the meat is tender. Served with 
risotto and a gremolada sauce rich with lemon, 
garlic, rosemary, parsley and sage, it is mag- 
nificent in its robustness and savor. The fame 
of Lombardy panettone extends all over Italy. 
This large, ambrosian cake, resembling an over- 
grown brioche, is light and not too sweet, and 
is made of the simplest ingredients—flour, but- 
ter, eggs, sugar, candied fruit peel and raisins. 
Standing out from a bevy of other Milanese 


CONTINUED 
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eis Basic Source of Agricultural Chemicals 





Creative chemistry is dinner for 


more millions. It’s more crops from less 

land, more food and better food for a constantly 
increasing world population. Creative chemistry is 
fewer hours of hard labor for the farmer—fewer hands 
to produce abundant crops because insecticides check 
devouring, destructive, insect pests—and herbicides to 
kill weeds that rob soil of nutrients and choke off 
valuable plantings. It’s fertilizers to stimulate crop 
growth and maintain soil fertility. It’s money returned 
thirty fold in increased crop yields from money 
invested in agricultural chemicals. Monsanto is one of 


the world’s foremost suppliers of farm chemicals. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S. A. 


Dependable service from 
Y A Monsanto companies in London, 
Paris, Tokyo, Melbourne, Montreal, 


Monsanto Bombay, Mexico, D.F., Buenos Aires 
and from sales representatives in 
\ 4 all principal cities of the world. 
® 
Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 


AT GIANNINO’S, the most 
renowned of Milan’s restau- 
rants, a party of diners fin- 
ishes off a meal with rich pas- 
try for dessert. All the tables 
are decorated with fruit trays. 





GOURMET GUIDE CONTINUED 


dishes is the casoéula, a glorious mixture of the spare parts of the pig 

pork ears, chops, bacon, sausages—cooked in broth with cabbage, 
celery, carrots, onions, garlic and plenty of pepper. It is reminiscent 
of the potées of Burgundy, and quite as heavy. Although you rarely 
encounter meatballs in Italy, despite their supposed affinity for spa- 
ghetti, you do find them in Milan under the name of polpette, and 
they are very presentable. Some visitors exhibit less enthusiasm for 
another Milanese favorite, busecca coi borletti, a tripe soup with onions, 
fresh white beans and a savory dosage of herbs; but you should really 
try it once before making your own decision. 





The glittering cheese tray from this region deserves mention. Its 
mainstay is the famous flat cylinder of soft, yellow-cream richness, 
Bel Paese, originated in the Lombardy town of Melzo. One worthy 
rival comes from the picturesque hill town of Lodi, and is called 
Fior d’Alpe—flower of the Alps. Gorgonzola, first perfected in a town 
of the same name near Milan, is a piquant cheese, its creamy color 
punctuated by green spots—and incomparable at its finest. Less well 
known is a white Gorgonzola, somewhat sweeter and not so piquant, 
for less robust palates. Stracchino is a melt-in-your-mouth, soft cheese 
in a square format that flourishes in autumn and winter. Sprinkled 
on countless Lombard dishes is the local version of Parmesan called 
Grana, which comes in a huge, husky, 100 Ib. disk. Then there are 
the white cream cheeses, mascherpone, Robiolini and Robiole, and 
a delicate square one called Crescenza. 

If the cheese tray is imposing in Lombardy, the wine list, by con- 
trast, is meager. There are no wines grown here to compare with 
the superlative Valpolicella of neighboring Verona, or the sturdy 
Barolo of next-door Piedmont. But the wines of the Valtellina dis- 
trict are worth seeking them out on a wine card. They are vivacious 
reds and go under the names of Sassela, Inferno and Grumello. From 
the vine-thick slopes south of Lake [seo comes a limpid and subtle 
red wine called Franciacorta. It is pleasing, light and fragrant. These 
are the highlights of Lombard wine. 

Milan is choked with good restaurants, and we are doing those 
omitted an injustice by citing only a handful. But these few should 
be at the top of the traveling gourmet’s list: 


RISTORANTE SAVINI (Galleria Vittorio Emanuele). Here is the 
patriarch of Milanese restaurants, and the ruling aristocrat as well. 
Savini has occupied its privileged spot under the glass roof of Milan’s 
famous galleria for more than half a century, and is still strongly 
reminiscent of the belle époque of the 1890s. Everything is impec- 
cable—the setting, the service and the food which, pleasantly enough, 
features the local specialties and not “international” dishes alone. 
If you wish to savor risotto, minestrone, osso buco in gremolada or 
piccata di vitello in the company of Milan’s best-dressed women and 
most charming citizens, this formal, expensive, mondain restaurant 





is the answer. And you never have to fear a rainstorm on its shel- 
tered summer terrace. 


RESTAURANT BARCA D’ORO (Via Borgospesso 18). We think that 
discriminating travelers will take a particular shine to the Golden 
Bark, a plush and pleasant place with the red-carpet treatment evident 
in every one of its low-ceilinged rooms. The clientele is cosmopolitan 
and civilized, generously reinforced with pipe-smoking industrialists 
in British tweeds. The Golden Bark is located on a little side street 
parallel to the populous Via Manzoni, and is not hard to find. It is 
an excellent place to give a small dinner party. Its quiet ambiance, 
low-pitched voices and discreet service are reminiscent of your favor- 
ite restaurant in London or New York. The menu, written in both 
Italian and French, features daily regional specialties plus a generous 
selection of dishes from la cuisine classique. Our own choice was 
a pilaff with sole, mushrooms and curry, followed by kidneys flamed 
in brandy and served from a handsome silvery saucepan. For wines, 
we drank an Orvieto and a Valpolicella. The occasion could not have 
been more agreeable, and il conto was eminently reasonable. 


RISTORANTE GIANNINO (Via A, Sciesa 8). Giannino is probably 
the most famous restaurant in Milan and certainly the one that gives 
the customer the most visual pleasure. It possesses more than a touch 
of a gastronomical side show as well as being a top-notch dining place. 
The first thing you see upon entering under bright neon lights is a 
plump lady seated at a table before what appears to be a large, olive- 
green tablecloth. On closer inspection it becomes clear that she is 
making a vast sheet of lasagne verdi and rolling it thinner and thinner 
on her table. As you progress down the corridor of culinary land- 
scapes, you pass luxuriant displays of fruit, cheese, pastry and pasta, 
fish on ice and trout mulling about in their fresh-water tank. There 
are beautiful cuts of beef to whet your appetite before you arrive at 
the summit of Giannino’s splendor, the kitchen. It is immaculate 
and beautiful, glass-enclosed on four sides, so that the cooks, many 
of whom are women, perform their art in full view. Gaze as long and 
enviously as you like at these skillful technicians before deciding what 
you would like to order; no headwaiter will hover at your elbow. 

The restaurant, which began as a very simple trattoria over 50 
years ago, is now a large, busy establishment that rambles around 
two courtyards. Its deferential owner, Signor Cesare Bindi, is the son 
of the founder. The service runs like clockwork. Signor Bindi’s sharp 
eye keeps a discreet watch on everything. The maitres d’hétel are 
trilingual, and the menu includes almost all the accepted masterpieces 
of Italian cooking. We decided upon a simple dinner, beginning with 
a risotio with baby shrimp followed by an osso buco alla milanese, one 
of Giannino’s particular prides. It was rich, meaty, aromatic and in- 
finitely satisfying. A bit of cheese, a macedonia di frutta, which looked 
like a bouquet of flowers, a bottle of Bardolino, coffee and Strega 
brought the meal to a perfect end. This restaurant is a must in Milan. 
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for 
THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH ! 


Tomorrow you can be on Camera Safari 
in the mysterious heart of Africa... the 
Belgian Congo: 


SNAPSHOT lions, leopards, elephants, hip- 
pos, rhinos... 


ADVENTURE along the trail of Livingstone 
and Stanley... 


PICK giant orchids in exotic rain forests... 


SWIM & SUNTAN in the “Land of Eternal 
Spring,’’ Lake Kivu... 


THRILL to tribal dances of Pygmies & 
giant Watuzi warriors... 


EXPLORE “The Mountains of the Moon,”’ 
the Ruwenzori... 


FISH in lake Tanganyika, boat down the 
Congo River... 


sHoP for ritual masks, jewelry, statuettes... 
SEE live volcanoes in action... 


everything you ever imagined! 


YOU’RE HALF WAY THERE when you leave 
from Europe... so it’s inexpensive to Go 
Congo. For example, a Sabena Royal 
Comfort Tourist flight Brussels-Leopold- 
ville and return is $604.80. Only $60.48 
down on the now easier than ever Easy- 
Pay-Plan, with up to 24 months in which 
to pay the balance. A Camera Safari... 
including flights both ways and all ex- 
penses in Africa... costs little more than 
$1,000 from most European capitals. 
Even Big-Game Hunting Safaris are 
budget-priced. 


ROYAL COMFORT 


FOR THE EXCITING DETAILS OF HOW 
EASY AND INEXPENSIVE IT IS TO GO 
CONGO ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! 





SABENA also offers you : 
NON STOP DAYLIGHT & NIGHT FLIGHTS GO NEW YORK EVERYDAY THE YEAR ‘ROUND 


SAVE UP TO 60% AT THE 





BRUSSELS NATIONAL AIRPORT 






2 SABENA 


—= 














BELGIAN World! asacines 
& = 


—_— 


PARIS : 19 rue de la Paix - RiChelieu 47-47 
LUXEMBOURG : 3 Place de Paris - Tel. 40-4-40 
FRANKFURT : 24 Kaiserstrasse - Tel. 25-347/8 

LONDON : 36/37 Piccadilly, W.1. GERrard 69-50 
NEW YORK : 589 Fifth Avenue - JUdson 6-1070 


-- AND PRINCIPAL CITIES EVERYWHERE 
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FIRST CHOICE 
WORLD-WIDE! 





SHEAFFER'S 
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Why do writers on every continent of the 
world voice a preference for Sheaffer’s 
Snorkel pens? To sum it up, they say it’s 
incomparable. Only a pen with the famous 
White Dot has so many reasons to be 
praised and preferred. No other pen 
approaches its craftsmanship, equals its 
performance or rivals its beauty. Here, 
too, is the pen that writes with a wrap- 
around point of precious gold. And a 
White Dot Snorkel pen rewards you, 
daily, with the pride of owning 
the finest. See the wide selection 
of Snorkel pens—for a perfect 
personal gift or for your own 
writing pleasure—at your 
Sheaffer dealer’s! 







WRITING FLUID 


Fills as if by magic! The filling tube of 
Sheaffer’s Snorkel pen extends to drink the ink, 
retracts when full. Point never touches ink, 
never needs wiping! 


SHEAFFER'S 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Goderich, Ontario « In Great Britain: London 
In Australia: Melbourne « In Brazil: Sao Paulo 





© 1959, W.A.S.P. CO. 
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GOURMET GUIDE continueo 


RISTORANTE ALDO (Via della Maddalena 1). The bellboy attired 
in a gold-buttoned royal purple uniform, the headwaiter in a café 
creme dinner jacket, the immense 20-pronged chandelier—all con- 
tribute to the special atmosphere of this establishment. The room is 
a large rectangle dominated by a huge bas-relief of frolicking maidens, 
youths and horses. It is rather difficult to concentrate on the food if 
you happen to be facing this playful panorama, and that is too bad. 
For Aldo is supposed to have the best sea food in Milan, rushed daily 
from the Adriatic; there is a glittering choice of scampi, sole, red 
mullet and lobster, not to mention a zuppa di pesce and a grande 
mtsto mare Aldo that defy description. But before embarking on the 
fish, try another specialty called gioielli Aldo, as subtle and delicate 
a dish as we encountered in all our Italian travels. Gioielli means 
jewels, and these particular gems are baby ravioli, golden yellow, 
light and wonderfully tender, touched up with butter and powdered 
Parmesan, and mixed with green peas. It is at its best when accom- 
panied by a cool Soave. 


RISTORANTE BIFFI (Galleria Vittorio Emanuele). There is no 
better point from which to view the passing throng in the glass- 
roofed galleria than the terrace of the house of Biff, a wordly complex 
that includes a café terrace, interior bar, pastry shop, pizzeria and 
restaurant. The last is very well appointed, with rose-pink napery 
and shimmering crystal. Less awe-inspiring than Savini, which is just 
across the way, Biffi has also been established for decades and can 
boast some top-ranking specialties. Among them are cannelloni, la- 
s gne verdi and a delectable turkey preparation called delizie di tac- 
chino pastorella. For gregarious diners who enjoy a passing show 
with their repast, Biffi is a byword. 


And what of the hurried visitor who has no time for a long-drawn- 
out lunch in Milan? The answer can be found no farther than 50 
yards from the cathedral. There, under the arcades, Morra of Milan, 
one of the greatest Italian confectioners, has one of his biggest, 
gaudiest, most seductive food shops. Every kind of snack—pastry, 
pizza, sandwiches—is available with coffee, tea or chocolate to ac- 
company it and a flourish of fruit-studded ice cream to back it up. 
Or if you are in the mood for a toasted ham sandwich touched up with 
capers or sliced artichokes in oil or yellow peppers in a piquant sauce, 
all are here. There could not be a handier, noisier or more exciting 
place for a buffet lunch, and the charges are agreeably low. 


In a country with the gusto for good food that Italy has, it is 
obviously presumptuous to single out one city for the gourmet to 
visit. There are many fine restaurants in Rome, Venice, Bologna and 
in smaller cities throughout Italy. But for the visitor with limited time, 
Milan offers a particularly rich selection of truly great restaurants. 





WEALTH OF CONFECTIONERY is on display at Motta’s, a food shop 
which does a brisk business. An orchestra plays for patrons at outside tables. 


For superb color prints 


Today — as on every day since 1888 — 

7 ‘ . use Kodacolor Film. All 
more pictures are being made the world over with popular sizes, now 
processed in most countries. 


Kodak film and cameras than with any other. Try it in your camera soon. 
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TOES UP onher dressing 
room make-up table be- 
side a vase of flowers sent 
by a Moscow admirer, 
20-year-old Bolshoi Bal- 
lerina Natalia Ryzhenko 
waits for cue to go on in 
Swan Lake performance. 


HEAD DOWN on stage 
in snake dance of Sparta- 
cus, Natalia Kasatkina 
writhes about violently. 
The young Romans look- 
ing on are Bolshoi train- 
ees from whose ranks fu- 
ture dancers will come. 





DANCE SPLENDOR 
OF THE BOLSHOI 


Soviet ballet troupe thrives on the classic traditions started by the czars 


In the jewel-bright history of ballet, the name Bolshoi has a special 
splendor, conjuring up the graceful elegance of the classic dance that 
flourished a century ago in imperial Russia. The spins and leaps of 
Pavlova and Nijinsky, the choreography of the fabled Petipa and Iva- 
nov, the music of Tchaikovsky all joined to create an art that thrived 
as the bauble of the czars. Today, in the Bolshoi troupe of Moscow, 
the art survives as the cultural showpiece of the Soviet Union. The 
troupe has toured in Europe, and groups of its dancers have visited as 
far afield as Japan. Here Howard Sochurek’s photographs taken in 
Moscow give the first good close-in view in color of the Bolshoi. 
The Bolshoi Ballet today is a magnificent and virtuoso-studded dance 


Photographed for LIFE by HOWARD SOCHUREK 


troupe. Untouched by all the contemporary turns that ballet has taken 
in the West during the last 50 years, it goes in for spectacle, for dance 
acrobatics, for elaborate histrionics. It is the top entertainment attrac- 
tion in Moscow for the public—as well as for the visiting heads of state 
to whom a long evening at the Bolshoi is an inevitable aftermath of a 
day’s deliberations in the Kremlin. Because it is so constantly on view 
before the highest of the nation’s high officials, the Soviet Ministry of 
Culture pays close attention to the troupe. Only recently, worried that 
the huge company was becoming tradition-bound, the ministry decreed 
some changes, and the result was a production called Spartacus (above 
and next page) which brought the Bolshoi a new kind of modern ballet. 


CONTINUED 





CROSSING IN MID-AIR, dancers Valeria Kokho- FLEEING A SATYR, pair of Russian dancers tak- 
<aya and Ella Kasterina play the leaf-clad ing the parts of slaves in Spartacus help each oth- 
nymphs entertaining at Roman feast in Spartacus. er during the lively saturnalia scene of the ballet. 


AS WARRIORS AND GLADIATORS LOOK LUSTFULLY 


Shift of line 


Though they support the Bolshoi handsome- 
ly, the Soviet’s culture bosses have kept all its 
ballet dancers and choreographers insulated 
from the fresh influences that were stirring 
classical ballet in Europe and the U.S. One of 
its more promising choreographers, Igor Moi- 
seyev, left the company to found the folk 











ON, SLAVE GIRL IN “SPARTACUS,” DANCED BY TAMARA VARLAMOVA, PIROUETTES ACROSS STAGE, WINDING OUT OF HER SCARF IN STRIP-TEASE NEW TO MOSCOW 


that brings strippers in a Roman saturnalia 


dance troupe that was a hit on its recent U.S. 
tour (LiFe International, May 26, 1958). Two 
years ago, when the Bolshoi ventured to Lon- 
don, the critics hailed the staging as spectacu- 
lar and the dancing as phenomenal. But the 
spirit, they complained, was archaic. 

This criticism hit home hard, and back in 


Moscow, Moiseyev was recalled to the Bolshoi 
to give the company a modern lift. He de- 
vised a ballet about the Thracian slave Spar- 
tacus who led the revolt of the gladiators in 
ancient Rome. It was full of shapely girls who 
wore tights instead of tutus and who added 
sexy touches to their pirouettes. The audiences 


and the critics were not sure they liked the 
way tradition was being turned over and even 
the Ministry of Culture had members who 
thought Moiseyev was heading the dancers 
the wrong way. But, good or bad, it was a sign 
that Russia may again be making creative 
additions to the art at which its dancers excel. 


CONTINUED 








BALLET’S ADMINISTRATOR is 60-year-old Serafima Kova- 
lova, the executive secretary who handles huge Bolshoi staff. She is 
at her best calming excitable artistic tempers when dancers clash. 


The stars and powers 
at top of troupe 


The central figures of Soviet dance are honored aristocrats in the “‘class- 
less” society. Their incomes are modest but their state-arranged hous- 
ing is lavish by socialist standards and they enjoy an array of privileges 
and amenities rubles alone cannot command. Galina Ulanova, the most 
celebrated Russian dancer since Pavlova, works only three or: four 
nights a month. For this she gets the ruble equivalent of $600, plus 
a dacha in the suburbs, right to own a costly car, to buy Paris gowns, 
and wear the Laureate of the Lenin Premium, the Soviet’s highest honor. 

The younger generation of dancers surrounding her at the Bolshoi 
are lean, lithe artists trained to emphasize stunning feats of virtuosity 
rather than the nuances of ballet. They can leap higher, spin longer than 
any dancers in Europe or the U.S.—and show less fatigue afterwards. 
The grandstand appeal of these acrobatics packs the troupe’s: theater 
with tourists from the provinces who turn up as a matter of course at the 
Bolshoi much the way tourists in Paris turn up at the Folies-Bergére. 





EOLSHOI'S BOSS, 50-year-old Mikhail Ivanovich Chulaki, is in charge of 
all productions—including opera and concerts—given at the theater. Between 
his administrative duties he has composed several symphonies and cantatas. 





POPULAR STAR Raissa Struchkova dances title role of Giselle, an old 
staple of classical ballet, with the spontaneous appeal of a folk dancer. A 
factory worker’s daughter, she started in the Bolshoi school when she was 9. 





ADMIRED DANCER Maya Plisetskaya (/eft), here in courtesan’s role in GREATEST LIVING BALLERINA, in the eyes of many dancers, is Galina 
Spartacus, is rated second only to Ulanova as a technician in the skills of bal- Ulanova. At 49, she still brings a breathtaking and effortless grace to the most 
let. Her mother is a onetime actress and two brothers dance in the Bolshoi. difficult leaps and turns. Aloof and inaccessible, she is a popular Russian idol. 


CONTINUED 





AS SPANISH PEASANTS, Bolshoi corps de ballet Ballet was first staged in Moscow in 1869 and AS HAREM GIRLS, dancers sway decorously in 
in brightly colored costumes does an elaborate though it has been frequently revised it remains The Fountains of Bakhchisarai to welcome their 
Spanish-style street dance at start of Don Quixote. a lavish classic of the old imperial ballet style. returning master. This ballet, first performed in 
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1936, is a prime example of the melodramatic bal- 
lets introduced under the Soviet regime. Its hero- 
ine is a Polish maid captive in a Tartar’s harem. 





AIDING THE OPERA, ballet dancers in white line 
the center of the stage during Aida as given by the 
Bolshoi opera troupe. The huge Bolshoi stage is 


half again as big as the Metropolitan Opera’s in 
New York and the company may have to reduce 
scale of productions when it tours other cities. 


To create spectacles out front, 
special backstage crafts 


The Bolshoi is a big company. It has 232 
performers, 1,600 theatrical technicians and 
stagehands and a 19-work repertory replete 
with the kind of stage-filling spectacles shown 
above. It is kept busy most of the year. On 
off nights in Moscow members of the corps 
de ballet dance for the opera company which 
also performs in the Bolshoi Theatre. On its 
tour, the troupe has danced in almost every 
sion of the Soviet Union. 

The Bolshoi is a self-contained operation. 
It builds all of its own scenery and makes all 
of its own costumes. Prospective dancers are 
trained there, starting with classes for 8-year- 
olds. Those with exceptional talent are taken 
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PAINTING SETS in the scenery loft, two women 
touch up a gold-leafed vine on a backdrop for a 
production Bolshoi Theatre sent to Stalinabad. 


into the Bolshoi or sent out to one of the 
32 full-time ballet troupes in smaller cities 
throughout the Soviet Union which serve as 
talent pools for the bigtime Bolshoi. 

To be in the Bolshoi company is every Rus- 
sian ballet dancer’s idea of the good life. Doc- 
tors, dressmakers and lawyers on the staff care 
for all of the troupe’s members. Special teach- 
ers give language courses. The Bolshoi pro- 
vides apartments for its dancers along with 
resort housing for their weekends and two- 
month paid vacations. When past their per- 
forming peaks dancers usually get jobs as 
teachers to the trainees, until they can retire 
on pensions at three fourths of their salaries. 


MAKING COSTUMES in shop, two of troupe’s 60 
seamstresses stitch skirts for new work. Wall pos- 
ter proclaims, ‘‘The Party and People Are One.” 
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CIRCLE OF SWANS formed by corps de ballet opens last act of Swan Lake as 
the dancers, arms extended as if they were the birds’ long necks, glide across stage 
in a fairy tale scene that is among the most hallowed in the whole classical ballet 











tradition. Most famous of all Russian ballets, Swan Lake was first performed at 
the Bolshoi in 1877 and received an indifferent reception. It has since become a 
virtuoso display piece for great companies and ballerinas all over the world. 





Famous the world over 


For 150 years, skill in the blending of costly 
Virginia tobacco has been a proud tradition of the manufact- 
urers of Craven ‘A’. 
Named after the third Earl of Craven, a patron of Carreras 
in the 1860’s, Craven ‘A’ is a mild but truly satisfying cigarette. 
Craven ‘A’ is tipped with natural cork that cannot stick to the lips. 








Sold in 120 countries 


THE NEW CRAVEN ‘A’ FILTER 

Here at last is a cigarette with the 

perfect balance between tobacco and filter. 
The right blend of specially selected 


Virginia tobacco... and the right filter 


for a smoke that’s smoother 


but still full of flavour 


for smooth clean smoking 







BOLSHOI CONTINUED 


WHEREVER THERE IS ACTION 
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there is an 
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Bolshoi’s American Recruit sete nein whe 


good homemovies with features 
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EYING THE CAST, LAURIE SIBBALD STUDIES BOLSHOI’S GISELLE COSTUME WHICH SHE HOPES TO WEAR ONE 


| 


DAY 






rarely found in an 8mm _ cine- 


The Bolshoi Ballet, which came to the U.S. to show Lavrovsky asked her to solo. She did a Spanish ; 
what Russia can produce, may soon be importing dance she had learned in North Hollywood’s School aabiiaias mabenral snatier ala 
to Russia a sample of what the U.S. can produce— of Classical Ballet. The demonstration brought her justment lever, film rewind device 
a 13-year-old ballerina named Laurie Sibbald. When an offer of a scholarship at the Bolshoi school in and needle-sharp lens permit the 
the troupe was taping a show for TV in Los An- Moscow, which the Sibbalds accepted on the spot. exact same shooting techniques as 
geles, Laurie hung around the studio wearing a leo- The direct person-to-person negotiations evident- with a professional 35mm movie 
tard and an eager look. Leonid Lavrovsky, the Bol- ly concluded successfully, Laurie and her family camera. 
shoi’s top choreographer, invited her to take part have applied for formal approval from the two gov- 
in the company’s practice session. ernments. But governments move slower than bal- 

Laurie performed so nimbly in the chorus that let dancers, and the Sibbalds are still awaiting word. 


SHOWING OFF HER STEPS, LAURIE IS SUPPORTED BY VLADIMIR VASILIEV AND LEONID LAVROVSKY OF THE BOLSHOI 
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a Model 803A 


* Lenses: Trio of Cine Arco f/1.4, 13mm, 
6.5mm, 38mm. 

*« Filming speed: 8, 16, 24, 32 and 64 
f.p.s., plus frame-by-frame shots 

: Finder objectives and mask changes 
simultaneously with shifting of lens 

* Built-in photoelectric meter: ASA 10 
to 200, DIN 11 to 24. 


Catalogues on request 
FOR COMPLETE MECHANIZATION IN CINE CAMERA 


TELEPHOTO 






« Lens: Cine Arco 1:2.8, f=75mm 
* View Angle: 4.5 degrees 
« Focusing: 0.6 meter to infinity 


' 


* Iris Diaphragm: Presetting, [/2.8 to 
f/22 

« Finder: Single lens reflex with two 
prisms, one reflex mirror, and ten- 
element lens; dioptric adjustment 


ARCO 


PHOTO INDUSTRIAL CO.,LTD. 


370, 2-chome, Gotanda, Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo 
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With Senator Stuart Symington, Madame Alphand 
laughs at the finger he shakes at her. This was a farewell party 
for an ambassador who was leaving Washington. 


©°1 always like to see him at parties. He is so gay. 
Here I watched a young girl go up and ask 
for his autograph. And so, after she had gone, I went 
up to him and said, ‘Oh, Senator, may I have your autograph too?’ 
He laughed and said, ‘Now, don’t you pull my leg.’?? 





WATCHING flamenco dance she sits 
between Eric Johnston and Spanish 
Ambassador José de Areilza (right). 


‘The Top Hostess 
*®°7These male dancers are so slim. 
No hips! I think Pll put a tape measure 
around my husband. The Spanish 


embassy abyays has such wonderful 


qr 


Cmbassy how 


; : ee 
parties, gay and not too formal. 


in England, she became a noted hostess 


qD’. of the smoothest, swiftest storm- 
ings of the Washington social cita- as the wife of Etienne Bunau-Varilla, a 


dei sias been successfully brought off by a 
beautiful French woman, Madame Herve 
Alphand, wife of the French ambassador 
to the U.S. fn just one year Nicole Al- 
phand has become the top hostess on em- 
bassy row and has proved herself almost 
everything that an embassy hostess should 
be: charming, intelligent, poised, friendly 

and acutely aware of how to help her 
husband carry out his work. Madame Al- 
phand is also blessed with a freshness that 
makes her look much younger than her 
41 years, and has an abundant joie de vivre 
that sends her through an unending social 
eyele with spirit and sparkle. 


Parisian-born, educated in France and 


wealthy businessman. That marriage was 
dissolved and she married Ambassador Al- 
phand last year. 

en she reached Washington, her hus- 
band asked if she would like to rest or 
begin her new life right away. She would 
start at once, she decided, and *‘after three 
days | didn’t feel homesick. In Washing- 
ton we see politics and diplomacy at the 
top level. We know about the news at the 
very beginning, can watch it deveiop and 
can try to make it go well. When you feel 
you are representing your country and that 
people like you and enjoy what you are 
doing, then you are twice as happy—tirst 


for your country and then for yourself.” 


Witu her husband she arrives for a ball at the Spanish embassy. In the 


entrance hall she pauses to speak with Mrs. Jean de Bassoiipierre. 
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Mommy, 


what Is 
personalized? 


~~NQ 


a 


aa 
(A The service Daddy gets on KLM! 









Wer 


6\) 
Does he get his slippers? ee Yes, dear, and 


his paper too! 


-_ Xr 


And his Martini before dinner? se Anything 


he wants! 


Is KLM a big airline. Mommy? *; Yes, they 





fly to 74 countries! 


All over the world? 5 Yes, over the Pole too! 


Car 


May | fly personalized too, Mom? ‘ One day 
ow 


you will, dear, on KLM! 


iy 
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KLM’s worldwide network spans the globe, 





travel agent or the nearest 


KLM booking office. 
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THE WORLD OVER 


KL 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 





\ serving major cities in 74 countries 
\ on all six continents 
Mapame Alphand’s evening dresses are brought out by maid. Most of her 
6 For full information see your clothes are Dior originals, with a few Balmain and Chanel gowns. 


*°7 buy almost all my clothes from Paris. They have my measurements, 
so they can send designs and material and let me choose. 


7 . ag, Sa me } 
When I see so many dresses in an American store, it is difficult to choose.” ? 


For a visiting troupe of dancers, Les Ballets Africains, 
she holds an informal cocktail party on the terrace of the embassy. 


ee7, hey were so grateful for our party and so interesting to talk to. 
The girls wore such lovely fabrics. We became friends, so the 
next night when we saw them dance we went backstage afterwards.?? 











<@— SHE and the ambassador have coffee with her 
children, Prisca (16) and Philippe (19). 


©¢71 is so peaceful here. I love to dress 
informally and relax with the children. We 
have music piped out here on the terrace so that 


. . ee 
we can enjoy it wherever we are.” ~ 





SNIFFING a sauce for chicken Marengo, 
she makes final preparation for a formal party. 


©°7 try to have very good food and drinks 


I think about menus and try to select dishes 


that we don’t find at other Washington parties. 
. ~ . ee 
So often we seem to eat the same things. 








TWA Flies 











MORE 


Than any other Worldwide Airline 


There’s a reason for this Leadership. People luke TWA. Over the 


years, passengers have learned that they can depend on TWA for 


on-time arrivals, operational efficiency and that extra service on 
the ground and in the air which makes TWA The Leader in world 
travel. If you are flying the Atlantic, remember, non-stop really 
means non-stop on TWA’s All-JETSTREAM™* service to the 
U.S.A. The JETSTREAM is the world’s most proven long range 


aircraft. And for the convenience of those who fly the finest, 


TWA flies more non-stop flights than any other airline. On TWA 
you get there in one single smooth flight, rested and relaxed. 
For business or pleasure, no matter how you travel—De Luxe, 
First Class or Economy, enjoy the best in air transportation. 
That’s why this year more than 5 million passengers are flying 
TWA. 

For reservations around the world, to or in the United States, see 


your local travel agent or call TWA... 


FLY THE FINEST... FLY WITH THE LEADER 


PASSENGERS 





HERE ARE THE FACTS ON 1958 TRAVEL 


PASSENGERS ] PASSENGER l MILES FLOWN 
CARRIED MILES x 1,000 x 1,000 


V7, 759 











4,592,675 


1.617.541 














PANAM 7 2,656,326 7 3,893,530 
AIR FRANCE 2,400,700 1,984,904 
SAS - ~ 4,525,413 | 1,157,744 
SABENA | 954,630 | 802,189 
KLM : ip 910,880 1,229,364 


























IBERIA | 749,547 
LUFTHANSA | 550.114 
BOAC | 465,263 














ALITALIA 221,271 


AIR-INDIA 80,852 





Sources: Flight Magazine, London. 
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DEKE SLOEPENDEK 


Pm going to be a shipbuilder when | grow up. I'll build great passenger 
liners... super oil-tankers... fast merchantmen... 


The call of the sea takes many forms. But, to be a shipbuilder demands intense 


study of engineering and science. 


Oh, Il work hard. And my shipyards will be the best-equipped, anywhere. My 
ships will be famous for good design and construction. 


When you achieve your ambition, Philips will be there to supply much essential 
equipment: welding electrodes and plant, measuring instruments, yard and 
workshop lighting, staff communications, radar, shipboard sound systems, and 
many devices to improve economy and safety. 


Then, as now, Philips will be constantly developing new equipment. Then, as 

now, Philips will maintain the spirit that has made their products world-famous 

for dependability for over sixty years. 

=a 
PHILIPS 


: 


= 





Now - andin the future -lookto | 
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BRIDGE AROUND THE WORLD 


IN A TENSE ATMOSPHERE REMINISCE 





’ OF WARTIME CHART ROOMS AN 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE CONTEST TAKES PLACE IN SELFRIDGE’S STORE, LONDON 


From Formosa to Finland, pastime of classes has become game of masses 


by CHARLES GOREN 


N Palermo, Sicily in mid-September, six-man teams from 19 nations 
—ineluding Egypt and Lebanon—are contesting the contract bridge 

championship of Europe. The battle began Sept. 12 and will rage until 
Sept. 26. While it is important in its own right, it is a mere warmup for 
the Bridge Olympics to be held in Rome next April to determine the 
mastery of the world of contract bridge. 

Until about 10 years ago it would have been apt to describe the world 
of contract bridge as a small, eccentric circle. Its outer boundaries were 
hazy, but the inner circle lay within a well-defined center in America 
described by a compass resting on some point along a Boston-New York- 
Philadelphia axis. There are those who still describe the bridge circle 
as eccentric, but it is no longer small. 

It embraces Taipei, on Formosa, where a game is apt to continue for 
several consecutive days and where a book on bridge (a pirated edition 
of mine) sells briskly. It extends to Bangkok, in Thailand, where two 
English language newspapers publish bridge columns, and to Manila, 
which boasts five newspaper bridge columns and participates in seven 
national tournaments a year. It includes Hong Kong, where two years 
ago a traveling team of English champions, among them Louis Tarlo, 


Graham Mathison, Harold Franklin and Kenneth Konstam, met its only 
defeat of the tour at the hands of Hong Kong’s experts, N. T. Pang, 
Y. T. Fong, V. J. Zirinsky, Frank Chang, N. C. Siu, S. K. Lee. George 
Tsiang and Y. M. Chu. 

In Sweden and Norway contract is by far the most popular of card 
games. At least 200,000 of Norway’s 3.4 million people play, supporting 
600 clubs, two bridge magazines and 80 newspaper columns. In Sweden 
at least 40% of the population knows enough to make a fourth in a game 
and the bridge magazine Bridgetidningen claims 10,000 subscribers. In 
Denmark 25,000 people play regularly, and there as in Sweden contract 
is a game of the masses as well as the classes. It is not unusual to see 
general manager and worker at the same table. The annual competition 
put on by the newspaper Berlingske Tidende fills Copenhagen’s biggest 
sports arena, K. B. Hall. Finland supports 62 bridge clubs, three ot tnem 
in Lapland. 

In England the game gains enthusiasts by the hundreds weekiy. Twen- 
ty years ago it was a game for the rich; today it is the game of tne masses. 
(The last time I was in London, though, I played against the Duke of 
Marlborough at the Portland Club and lost £52 to him.) Bridge schools 
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buy a 


Contaftlex 


There is a Contaflex model for every budget: with and without 
exposure meter, with Tessar f/2,8 or Pantar f/2,8 lens and univer- 
sal exposure control. All of them have interchangeable lens com- 
ponents, the same bright and life-sized pentaprism viewfinder, 





and the same ease of handling. Contaflex cameras are made by 


Zeiss Ikon AG. Stuttgart Pe 7EISS a 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTDo 





Johnnie 
Walker 


Fine Old © 
Scotch Whisky 


BORN 1820 


a . e e ‘ 
still going strong ¢ 
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GOREN PONDERS PLAY IN GOLD CUP PAIR CHAMPLIONSHIP IN LONDON 





BRIDGE continueo 


flourish and bridge writers—almost every daily and Sunday newspaper 
employs one—get mountainous mail. In Germany the game’s popu- 
larity is somewhat less, but it is played in 90 clubs. In India the for- 
mer chief justice of the Bombay High Court, Shri M. C. Chagla, who 
is now ambassador in Washington, used to spend an hour each evening 
at bridge at his club. When Hindus seek to lure Lakshmi, the goddess 
of wealth, to their homes during the great festival of Divali, the game 
goes on two or three days, nonstop. In Egypt, where other card games 
are banned by law, contract is the delight of the educated, and wives 
as well as husbands play. In Lebanon you can find contract being 
played at the fashionable Union Frangaise, where the bidding is in 
French, and in the coffeehouses, where the bidding is in Arabic. It 
is played i in the Aliwiyah Club in Baghdad; in five ¢ dubs. 4 in Jerusalem 
and 12 in Tel Aviv; in the Jockey C lb in Rio de Janeiro; in 10 clubs 
in Buenos Aires; in Montevideo; in Asuncién, Paraguay. Australia 
and New Zealand produce splendid ee, 

And in the United States a score of Madison Square Gardens could 
not have held the hundreds of thousands of fans who watched the 
final session of the 1959 world championship tournament as it was 
telecast in New York and Detroit. Harry Fishbein, who participated, 
tells an anecdote that illustrates the point. The day after the telecast 
Fishbein—without the beret that usually distinguishes that distin- 
guished expert—stepped out of a taxi at New York’s La Guardia Air- 
port and was greeted by the porter who took his bags: “I know you, 
youre Mr. Fishbein. My wife nearly fell off her TV chair last night 
when you didn’t take your ace of hearts.” 


Bridge behind the lines 


HE Second World War was the greatest single factor in the up- 

surge of the game’s popularity. The war scattered the world’s 
bridge players and wherever they were dropped, from Japan to North 
Africa, the first thing they did was to start a bridge game. The sur- 
rounding area immediately spawned a new crop of bridge players, 
everywhere except behind the Iron Curtain. Though the Russians 
claim to have invented bridge—and the game does resemble the Rus- 
sian game of Vint—Russia plays no bridge and does not even manu- 
facture playing cards. 

But bridge has not only spread; it has undergone a revolution, 
Austrian bridge suffered an irreparable loss when Hitler moved in. 
Formerly a frequent European champion, Austria finished 14th in a 
field of 15 nations in the 1958 European championship tourney in 
Oslo. Her top players fled the country at the time of Anschluss; 
one of her old team standbys, Bruno Neufeld, lives in Haifa and is 
Israel’s best contestant. Egypt profited by Greeceé’s loss: World War I 
forced a youthful Greek exile to Egypt, and pretty soon Egypt began 
to play top bridge, for the expatriate was Sophocles Venizelos, mem- 
ber of the championship French bridge team long before he rose to 
the premiership in his native land. Egypt was good ‘enough last year to 
knock France out of first place by beating her in the se smifinal rounds 





AUTHOR GOREN WON 2,000 TROPHIES, 
INVENTED BIDDING SYSTEM 


Charles Henry Goren learned bridge in his student days at Mont- 
real’s McGill University and was trounced in his first game. He 
since has won more than 2,000 trophies, every major championship 
and 6,000 master points, far more than any other competitor. Goren 
has been a member of most of the teams entered by the United 
States since world bridge contests began in 1950, and his point- 
count bidding system which replaced the Culbertson method more 
than a decade ago rules the bridge table everywhere. 

Of Russian ancestry and a native of Philadelphia, Goren prac- 
ticed law for 30 years, retiring when his first book, Winning Bridge 
Made Lasy, was published in 1936. His bridge books have sold a 
total of 4.5 million copies in the United States and have been 
translated into eight languages. His column on bridge appears in 
200 newspapers all over the world. 

Goren attends international competitions as both journalist 
and player. He will be a member of the U.S. team competing in 
the first World Bridge Olympics in Rome next April, and he will 
report the contest for Sports ILLUSTRATED, to which he contributes. 





of the European championship. Argentina too is becoming a bridge 
power to be reckoned with. 

The most spectacular result of the revolution in bridge has been the 
dethronement of the United States and the crowning of Italy as 
monarch of the bridge world. For 15 years after the U.S. powerhouse 
known as the Four Aces drubbed Europe’s 1935 championship French 
team in Madison Square Garden, U.S. pre-eminence at the bridge ta- 
ble was never seriously challenged. In 1950, when the present world 
championship series was inaugurated in Bermuda, a team on which I 
had the honor to represent the United States took up where the Four 
Aces had left off, defeating both the Swedish-Icelandic combination 
that had won the European title and a strong English team. 

For the next three years whichever team won the right to represent 
the United States conquered the most powerful teams that Europe could 
muster. Then, in 1955, the tide turned. U.S. teams were upset by the 
English, thrashed by the French and—for the last three years in a 
row—walloped by the Italians. 

Some 35 million Americans play contract: yet the Italians, who are 
more familiar with tarots—a deck of cards totally unlike that with 
which bridge is played—are favorites to win 
again at Palermo. How do they do it? 

The. Italian team is a tale of two cities 
as well as two systems of play. Romans 
Walier Avarelli, a magistrate, and Giorgio 
Belladonna, a public utilities officer, play 
the Roman Club—an artificial system that is 
almost frightening in its complexity. The 
other four are from Naples. Pietro Forquet, 
a bank official, is the youngest man on the 
team and no doubt its greatest technical 
virtuoso in the play of the cards. Guglielmo 
Siniscalco, his regular partner, is an engi- 
neer. Massimo D’Alelio is a public relations 
man. Eugenio Chiaradia, a retired educator 
fondly called “Tl Professore” by his team- 
mates, is the author of the Neapolitan Club 
system—less complex than the Roman Club 
but almost equally artificial. Chiaradia’s system has been success- 
fully used by Forquet and Siniscalco for several years, but the pro- 
fessor and his partner, D’Alelio, did not adopt it until the European 
championship which was played in Oslo in August last year. 

Although they have proved themselves superb players and admira- 
ble sportsmen, the complexity of their artificial systems has brought 
down upon the Italians baseless accusations ranging from unfair tac- 





BRIDGE BERET usually 
adorns bespectacled Har- 
ry Fishbein, but fans know 
him without trade-marks. 





tics to outright cheating. Their consistent successes have caused thou- 
sands to want to know more about their methods. What they will learn 
is bound to dismay and disappoint them. The Italians admit that it 
would take a fine player from six weeks to six months to learn their 
systems. And they themselves do not use these systems when they 
play rubber bridge—the game most played by contract bridge fans. 

Furthermore, after studying the hands played in all three of the 
world championships won by the Italians, I will not say that they won 
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World’s first all-transistor battery- 
powered Television... weighs only 
15% pounds including battery and 
built-in recharger. 


Now, take the show wherever you go. Enjoy TV at 
the beach, on boats, on trains... yes, anywhere. 
No wires. No plugging in! And wait till you see the 
picture... like looking at a theatre screen... 
sharp and clear even in brightest sunlight. Nothing 
like it! Powerful 21 transistor chassis. Long-life 





Plays Even 


battery. Built-in recharger. Rotating Pivot- 
in Strongest Tenna. Plugs-in and plays, too! In genuine cowhide, 
Sunlight natural or black. 834” wide, 1654” high, 554” deep. 


Custom Stereo (ia 1 


in a compact cabinet 
ONLY 27 INCHES WIDE 


PHILCO 1814. Amazing new Phileco STEREO- 
PHONE Speaker system achieves full high fidelity 
stereo from a cabinet only 27 inches wide. Put the 
cabinet where it looks best and place the STEREO- 
PHONES where they sound best for True 
Stereo tailored to fit every room. 
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1 control deck! 
1 shutter dial! 
1 stroke wind! 


1 shutter action! 





fully automatic lenses and penta-prism viewing unite 
with the world’s most famous instant return mirror 


Japan’s greatest single lens reflex camera offers its greatest value in the 
new PENTAX with centralized controls for finger tip precision! With PENTAX 
you get automatic lens action and through-the-lens viewing. One dial shutter 
speeds from 1 second to 1/500. Most compact body of all. Six-element 55mm 
Auto-Takumar f2 lens. Shutter wind indicator. Completely interchangeable 
lens system from 35mm to 1000mm. Write for illustrated literature. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD., Ginza Nishi 8-10, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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BRID GE CONTINUED 


in spite of their systems, but I will say that they would have beaten 
any team regardless of system. Their opponents played well—but 
the Italians played superbly and virtually without an error. 

Most observers agree that Italy’s ascendancy is due less to her sys- 
tems of bidding than to her system of selecting, training and running 
her team. For many years European players have favored artificial 
conventions of all kinds. Culbertson’s asking bids, for example 
never popular in the U.S.—were widely used in Europe. Many other 
conventions—including some that are part of the two methods used 
by Italy’s great players—were in use by some of Europe’s teams 
during the long period when U.S. players reigned supreme. But where 
Italy can give the rest of the bridge world lessons is in teamwork. 

Many U.S. teams are formed by the haphazard drifting together 
of good players who assemble as a team for one particular event. 
The best players may be spread thin among several teams; they pride 
themselves on being able to play well with many different partners. 
The U.S. is represented each year by whichever team wins certain 
events—a democratic method which does not always result in the 
fielding of the strongest possible team to represent the country. 

In contrast Italy chooses her three strongest pairs, practices them 
incessantly in fixed partnerships, then places them under the firm rule 
of a nonplaying captain who enforces strict training and decides 
which pairs will play each session. For the three years of her world 
victories, this captain has been Carl Alberto Perroux, a successful 








criminal lawyer from Modena. Perroux makes no pretense of being a 
ereat player—modestly underrating his more than adequate game. 
But he is a skillful manipulator of his manpower and is more than 
a little responsible for its success. 

In the last world championship, for example, he put all sentiment 
aside and benched D’Alelio for the duration of the match against the 
United States when that player, reacting to antitetanus shots, felt 
shaky and off form. [t did not matter that this meant benching Chiara- 
dia as well and that the whole burden of the match would fall upon 
only four players instead of six. When an adverse ruling based upon 
a rare violation of bridge law caused Belladonna to begin behaving like 
a prima donna (to quote Perroux’ own words), the captain settled 
him down and the team snapped back from a disastrous session to 
overwhelm the U.S., 41 to 7 in the next 16 hands. 

The Italians not only are strong contenders again at Palermo; there 
is every reason to believe that they may triumph as well in Rome next 
April. That tourney, the World Bridge Olympiad, will pit teams from 
all over the globe in round-robin competition, and it will be the first 
official event of the new World Bridge Federation organized in Oslo. 

But whoever wins, one thing is certain: when the entries gather 
from all corners of the earth, the scene that first was enacted at the 
Tower of Babel will be re-enacted in reverse. Before such a tournament 
begins one can hear a veritable babel of tongues. The moment that 
play is called, all speak only English. In many cases the names of the 
cards and the suits and the numbers are the only English that the 
players know—but from the time the bidding starts until the last card 
of the hand is played no player will use any other tongue. Thus 
bridge has become a universal language as well as a universal pastime. 





SHOWING HIS HAND, Italian team’s Giorgio Belladonna lets spectators 
have a good look during 1958 play in Viking Auditorium of Oslo City Hall. 
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FROM SAS TO THE WORLD... 
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Caravelles, 
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pure jets 
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On SAS, one good thing leads to another. 
You take wing through Europe, the Middle East 
or Africa aboard the SAS Caravelle Pure Jet, 
quietest airliner in the sky. You exchange 
distance for a smiling song, a wink of time, 

a specially-planned ‘‘Jetline’” meal. Then 

you speed to the Orient or the Americas 

on the magnificent SAS Global Express 

with hospitality non-stop! .. . Happy thought 
for your next trip — the Caravelle Pure Jet 
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and agents in all major cities of the world. 
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Chilled... with soda... or ‘‘on the rocks”, 

the quality of Martini is most apparent. Revealing the subtleties 
of expert blending—the combining of vintage wine 

with the infusion of more than 30 varieties of herbs. 

As a straight apéritif, or mixed with gin, vodka or bitters you'll 
find it wherever people insist on gracious living. 

... and don't forget that Martini is an international trademark 
registered the world over. 
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Proved in world-famous Mobilgas Economy Runs 


Every drop § of Mobilgas gives you proved economy 


Wy cow you like to get more miles from a 
tankful of fuel? 

Year after year, the famous Mobilgas Eco- 
nomy Runs show how the combination of 
Mobilgas, Mobil Service and proper driving 
habits can save you money. ‘These typical 
figures speak for themselves. 50 miles per gallon 
over mountain roads and through heavy traffic 
at high average speeds in an ordinary 1,000 cc 
saloon; 38 in a big 2 1/2 litre model. 


This is how the Mobilgas wide-range volatil- 
ity formula, with its exclusive additive combi- 
nation, MC 4, helps give you extra economy. 
e Fast engine warm-up. Less choke needed. 
e Reduces carburetor icing; gives you better 

idling in traffic; reduces stalling. 
e® Controls evaporation losses. 

e Reduces spark plug misfiring. 
e Gives top power for effortless hill-climbing 
without fuel-wasting gear changes. 


a 
obi B | Mobilgas with MC4- the Economy-Run gasoline 
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Rome to Rome, 2,500 km. Competitors in this 
year’s Mobil Economy Run in Italy started and 
finished in Rome. The 2,500 km course took 
them through Bari, Ancona, Padua, Turin (shown 
above) and Pisa. The route covered every kind 
of road condition and all cars were ordinary 
production models. Average km/liter figures as 
high as 24.2546 were achieved. With careful 
driving, an ordinary car and Mobil products 
you can expect similar results. 


A CURIOUS HORSE contnueo 


JAMIN PREFERS EAR MUFFS, ARTICHOKES 


The supercilious animal on the preceding page 


GOURMET HORSE, Jamin munches gift artichokes 


from California, sent by plane and helicopter after 


artichokes from France were impounded and Jamin 
faced diet solely of hay and oats like other horses. 


is Jamin, a character whose eccentricities have 
become notable even in a business replete 
with eecentries. A 6-year-old bay stallion of 
aristocratic Norman birth—and incidentally 
the champion trotter of France—Jamin wears 
chic red ear muffs, wins his trotting races with 
a technique that has been dubbed “creeping 
death” and dines regularly on artichokes. The 
headgear muflles the din of the rabble’s -ap- 
plause and the beat of lesser horses’ hooves, 
and the artichokes are a matter of taste. When 
Jamin journeyed to the United States recently 
to compete at suburban New York’s Roosevelt 
Raceway (pp. 72, 73) against the best trotters 
of Europe and America, it was the artichokes 
that caused the most trouble. U.S. custom of- 
ficials, not to be outdone in eccentricity, held 
up a shipment of French artichokes intended 
for Jamin. But an appeal by radio and televi- 
sion brought artichokes from all over the U.S. 
Then his owner, Mme. Leon Olry-Roederer, 
and his driver-trainer, Jean Riaud had little to 
worry about except a perfectly normal, non- 
eccentric horse (below) named Trader Horn. 


HORSE OF DIFFERENT COLORS, American-born 


Trader Horn nuzzles young friend visiting stables. 


CONTINUED 71 
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IN THE STRETCH Jamin (left, center) challenges Trader Horn for the lead. 
Trotters were passing paddock on the third and final circuit of half-mile track. 
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VERWY CHEERING 


Whatever the moment or the occasion, Denmark’s 
Cherry Heering is a welcome favorite with both men and 
women. Traditional as a liqueur...serve it chilled or 
pour it over ice for a refreshing change. Try Cherry 
Heering soon—find out why it enjoys the rare honor of 
appointment to nearly every Royal House of Europe! 





FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Dept. L-4 Peter F. Heering, Overg. NV11, Copenhagen K. Denmark 
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AT THE FINISH Jamin is first, with Tornese (left) half a length behind. 
Riaud rode relaxed throughout race but slapped sulky shaft with whip at end. 








CONGRATULATING Driver Riaud, Jamin’s owner, RELIVING VICTORY, Mme. Olry-Roederer and 
Mme. Olry-Roederer, busses him at winner’s circle. friends see race run again on track’s TV screen. 


‘CREEPING DEATH’ 
CREEPS UP T0 WIN 


It was at the first International Race held at 
the $20 million Roosevelt Raceway track on 
Long Island, New York that Jamin had his first 
chance to prove himself in the United States. 
The event had attracted some great horses: 
Tornese and Icare from Italy, [vacourt from 
Germany, Jens Protector from Norway, Adept 
from Sweden and Philip Frost from Canada, as 
well as America’s best trotter, Trader Horn. 

Seventy newspaper men from 15 countries 
and officials from every major track in the 
world—including Algeria, Hong Kong, India 
and South Korea—were on hand. For the win- 
ning horse a $1,500 robe of pure gold lamé had 
been prepared by a theatrical costumer. 

Though Jamin had won 10 races in 14 starts 
this year in Europe, Trader Horn was favored 
at 4 to 5. The odds on Jamin were 9 to 2. Even 
Jamin’s driver Riaud had some doubts not oc- 
casioned by artichokes. Unlike French tracks, 
Roosevelt has a base of clay instead of ash. It 
is shorter than French tracks, requiring more 
turns. And New York’s humidity: who knew 
what it would do to Jamin? 

Jamin’s owner, Mme. Olry-Roederer, could 
not bear to watch the race. Though she is cool 
enough to manage a 200-year-old champagne 
business and to administer 20,000 acres of tim- 
ber, she retired to the ladies’ lounge, where a 
friend applied cold compresses. But the public- 
address system worked everywhere, and Mme. 
Olry-Roederer had to listen to an announcer’s 
description of the race. Leaving a starting gate 
unlike any in France, Jamin broke stride mo- 
mentarily but quickly recovered. Through the 
next mile and a half, his steady “creeping 
death” pace wore down every other horse. Ja- 
min won by half a length. Mme. Olry-Roederer 
fainted. But she was revived in time to cele- 
brate with champagne and to watch the race 

—on television. As Jamin on the screen moved 





implacably up the home stretch, Mme. Olry- CELEBRATING with champagne from her own Commander Sebastiano Manzoni, owner of Tor- 
Roederer cried, “Formidable! Formidable! vineyards, Mme. Olry-Roederer fills a glass for rival, nese which came in second, as betters had forecast. 
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PHILIP MORRIS INCORPORATED, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 
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MOVIES 


Mighty Cleanup 





by Hercules 


at Southwark 


Expecting a shipment from Singapore? If trade 
with the Far East interests you, that is something 
you have in common with us. The largest British 
Bank established by the Far East for the Far East, 
we have branches in twenty countries throughout 


the world and maintain a complete network of 


ae em 
i estas 


Sie 


Ean agents in the other principal trading centres. Up- 
to-date details—on currency matters, credit inform- 
ation, local conditions, market statistics ef cetera 
—are continuously channelled through our London 


office. Why not call on us next time you are in 





town? Our experience and our facilities are yours 


HERCULES SAVES LOLE (SYLVA KOSCINA) FROM RUNAWAY CHARIOT 
to draw upon whenever you need them. 


Yo the California cultists who dote on masculine muscle, Steve 
Reeves was everything—Mr. Pacific Coast, Mr. America, Mr. Uni- THE 
verse. But one world remained unconquered. Though he wanted 
to be an actor, Hollywood paid him little heed and less money. 


Then Italian moviemakers, scraping the top of the barrel for a HONGKONG AN D SHANGHAI 
plot, contrived a neoclassic re-creation of the myth of Zeus’s 
BANKING CORPORATION 


mighty son Hercules. For their Greek god they picked Steve. 
Thus Steve achieved his desire of acting by way of Italy. And 
when his movie Hercules was brought to the United States it played 
simultaneously in 420 theaters. The first day the New York thea- 
ters alone took in $252,981, proclaimed by Hercules’ press agent HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
to be the biggest single day’s gross in motion-picture mythology. 
In the film Reeves fights the Cretan bull, slays the Nemean LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
lion, foxes the fierce Amazon lovelies and, apparently confusing 
) himself with the biblical Samson, pulls down a palace. Besides 
the fmancial rewards, he has enjoyed other benefits, as the pic- Branches throughout the Far East: also in New York, Hamburg and Paris. 
tures (left and above) demonstrate. But U.S. critics have been 


: : : : oe Ge . es : . fices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
sparing in their praise of his dramatic ability, to put it mildly. Offices of - Malis 





¢@— HERCULES IN MUFTI lifts German Actress Christine Kaufman on 
Italian beach, as Reeves enjoys vacation from his work at the studio. 





Haiku 


WEST TAKES UP JAPANESE POEMS 


One of the most ancient art forms of 
the East has become one of the most 
recent pastimes of the West. The art 
form is haiku, the little Japanese 17- 
syllable poems whose origins are lost 
in the mists of Japanese tradition and 
culture. A year or so ago haiku was 
probably known to few in the West 
besides poets, professors and Zen beat- 
niks. But this year inthe United States, 
where a book of poetry is a success if it 
sells 5,000 copies, a book titled An 
Introduction to Haiku has sold more 
than 10,000 copies. In England a haku 
contest put on by the Sanday Times 
attracted 2,500 entries. 

The spread of hazku’s popularity in 
the West is due partly to the growing 
Western appreciation for many things 
Japanese (Lire International, March 
16) and partly to the fragile, fleeting 
charm of Aazku itself. Its enjoyment 
depends on imagery even more than 
most poetry. Sometimes the imagery 
is not as important as the reveries 






which the haiku evokes in the reader's 
mind. Classic, simple and always writ- 
ten in three lines, haiku is very sim- 
ilar in spirit to the Japanese brushed 
ink sketches which are much better 
known outside Japan. 

Despite its popularity, haku is 
hardly for the A. A. Milne and Edgar 
Guest fans. But it is widely accepted 
in Japan. A hatku magazine has a 
monthly circulation of 20,000, and an 
estimated one million of the little 
poems are printed in Japan every year. 

A major reason for hazku’s new pop- 
ularity in the U.S. is the successful 
translation of the Japanese images into 
English by Harold G. Henderson, a 
retired professor of Japanese at Colum- 
bia University and author of the best- 
selling Introduction. Lire Interna- 
tional presents on these two pages 
Professor Henderson's haunting trans- 
lations of selected haiku, with illustra- 
tions by Tadaaki Kuwayama, a Japa- 
nese artist currently living in the U.S. 


On the temple bell 
has settled, and is fast asleep, 
a butterfly. 


Buson 


The lost child cries, 
and as he cries, he clutches 
at the fireflies. 
Ryusu1 





Oh, don’t mistreat 
the fly! He wrings his hands! 
He wrings his feet! 
Issa 





The thunderstorm goes by; 
on one tree evening sunlight— 
a cicada cry. 
SHIKI 


Just three days old, 
the moon, and it’s all warped and bent. 


How keen the cold! 
Issa 


A fluttering swarm 
of cherry petals;—and there comes, 
pursuing them, the storm! 
SADAIYE 


Up the barley rows, ‘ j 
stitching, stitching them together, “to / 
a butterfly goes. 
Sora 


Clouds come from time to time— 
and bring to men a chance to rest 
from looking at the moon. 






BasHo 
~The usually hateful crow: 
he, too—this morning, &£ 
The piercing chill I feel: on the snow! . 
my dead wife's comb, in our bedroom, Basn6 
paisa Lk B Coming to see cherry bloom 
USON . 
he had his money stolen— 
' the country bumpkin. 
: SHIKI 
A mountain pheasant, 
treading on its tail, the springtime’s 
setting sun. 
Buson : 
On the moor: from things 
detached completely— : 
. how the skylark sings! 
BasHo 
The cock again 
is fighting like a lion: 
see his mane! 
A trout leaps high— Kixakxu 
below him, in the river bottom, 
clouds flow by. 
ONITSURA 
4 Where the cuckoo flies 
i till it is lost to sight—out there 
a lone island lies. 





e Basno 


Through the center of the town 
flows a little river; here = 
willow trees hang down. | 
SHIKI ' 
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The beginning of fall: 
the ocean, the rice fields— 
one green for all! 
BasHo 





Wild boars and all 
are blown along with it— 
storm-wind of fall! 
Basu 





‘I’ve just come from a place 

at the lake bottom!’’—that is the look 
on the little duck’s face. 
Joso 
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CENTURY 35A° 
featuring trigger action 
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Fastest operating 35mm camera in its price range, the Graflex 
Century 35A gives you 10 pictures in 10 seconds! A feature-packed 
camera at an economical price. Backed by the same Graflex war- 
ranty as carried by the world famous Speed Graphics. Check these 
$100 features for only $29.95: 


e Trigger Action film advance also cocks ¢ Coated, color-corrected 
the shutter Prominar f/3.5 lens 


® Large, brilliant ‘‘bright-line’’ viewfinder e All-metal construction 
e Fully synchronized MX shutter speeds © Automatic exposure counter 
1/25 through 1/300 plus ‘“‘B”’ e Double exposure prevention 


NEW CENTURY NE CENTURY 35N 


; Built-in exposure meter set- ™ EVS coupling of lens and 
ea » tings coupled to lens and ee ‘ * shutter. Prominar f/2 lens. 
2 Ca shutter. Prominar #/2 lens. | Ae Viewfinder- Rangefinder 
: Rungefider with curonat- ‘ Sa tsien, Alan cons 
i - correction, All-metal con- 
ic parallax correction. All- struction. Shutter speeds to 
metal Site | 1/500. Built-in self-timer 
speeds to second, . and MX_ synchronization. 
Built-in self-timer and MX Price: $99.50 
synchronization. Price: 
$114.50 Prices are subject to change without notice. 
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See these famous Century cameras at 
your Graflex dealer’s. Or, write Dept. 

LI-14, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. GRAFLEX GENERAL 

A subsidiary of General Precision genet 

Equipment Corporation. 
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HAIKU CONTINUED 


The Tragic Life of Issa 
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POET’S SELF-PORTRAIT shows Issa kneeling. Hasku 
(right) on primrose reads: ‘‘In this land of ours/ 
even a grass puts forth/ flowers like cherry blossoms.”’ 


There is a legend that in the Japanese village of Kashiwabara one day 
in 1772 a 9-year-old boy sat alone while the other boys, who would 
not play with him, enjoyed a festival. Seeing a fledgling sparrow evi- 
dently fallen from its nest, the boy said: 


Come! With each other 
let’s play—little sparrow 
without any mother! 


The little boy was named Yataro Kobayashi, and he was to be- 
come famous as one of Japan's greatest, and probably the best- 
loved, haiku poets, under the name of Issa. It is doubtful that 
Issa composed his sparrow haiku at 9, but he had reason for feel- 
ing a kinship to the motherless bird. 

Issa’s mother died when he was 3. His new stepmother treated him 
first with disdain and later, when her own son was born, with perse- 
cution. A local teacher inspired the child to write poetry at an early 
age, but Issa’s stepmother forced him to leave school and denied him 
light to read and write by after his day’s work in the fields. 

At 14 Issa left home and joined a caravan to Edo (now Tokyo). 
In the metropolis he found what menial work he could, almost starv- 
ing but keeping at his poetry. Gradually he gained a following, and 
by 1798, the year he was 35 (and the year of Wordsworth’s Lyrical 
Ballads), Issa was famous. Still he called himself a country boy and 
still he wrote of his home village, of farming, of the winter snows 
and of the willow tree that stood at the entrance to the house 
he had been forced to leave: 


So hospitably 
waving at the entrance gate— 
the willow tree. 


After his father’s death Issa’s unrelenting stepmother tried to break 
the will that made him heir. After 12 years Issa finally accepted half 
of his property, even separating the house with a wall through the 
middle. Issa was now 51, but he married a 28-year-old village girl and 
settled down in Kashiwabara to try to start a new life. His five chil- 
dren died in infancy. After nine years of marriage his wife died. Issa’s 
destitution was reflected in one of his best-known hazku: 


Insects! do not cry! 
There are loves that have to part— 
even in the sky! 


On Nov. 19, 1827 the village of Kashiwabara was blanketed by 
snow. Issa took a walk, returned home and went to bed in the store- 
house where he had lived ever since a fire had destroyed his house. 
That night he died in his sleep, at the age of 65. There is another 
legend that under Issa’s pillow was found his last haiku: 


There are thanks to be given: 
this snow on the bed quilt— 
it too is from Heaven. 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN CHOSE THE «CENTENAIRE» 


Great artists select their watches as carefully as their 
musical instruments. Yehudi Menuhin chose 
/ the Eterna-Matic «Centenaire» because only this 
watch satisfied his personal high standards of precision 
and elegance. The Eterna-Matic «Centenaire» 
is the world’s thinnest automatic watch with ball- 
bearing mounted rotor. This revolutionary 
winding system assures both exceptional accuracy 
and unusual durability. 


709 B | 35-1429 «Centenaire» 
thinnest automatic watch in the world with Eterna ballbearing rotor 
18K gold with distinguished «Milanaise» bracelet in 18K gold. 


Eterna is one of Switzerland’s Eterna: Matic is the first automatic watch to utilize the 
ballbearing system of rotor activation. The rotor itself is 


smaller than the head of a match, and the balls in the 


largest manufacturers of chrono- 


Those who know automatics : 
meters. Today’s Eterna watches, 


k for ; ‘ i : 
ETE ere oe y as modern as tomorrow, are backed bearing have a diameter of not more than 65 hundredths of a 
TERNA: mr IC by a century-old tradition of millimeter each - thirty thousand will barely fill a thimble. 
The Watchmaker’s Watch outstanding quality and precision Even though they are made of steel, these tiny balls are so light 


craftsmanship. — one thousandth of a gram - that they can float on water. 


ETERNA.:-MATIE 


ETERNA S.A., GRENCHEN, SWITZERLAND — SALES AND SERVICE IN 124 COUNTRIES 
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POLITE LISTENER hears out a group of folk singers 
wearing ancient Savoy costumes at Montmélian. The 


song being sung has same name, Allobroges, as the tribe 
which harassed Hannibal when he went through the area. 


Alpine Elephant 
Without Hannibal 





GE 


To Jumbo, an obscure she-elephant in a provincial 
zoo in Turin, Italy, came the chance of an ele- 
phant’s long lifetime. She was called on to retrace 
the most daring elephantine trip of all time: Han- 
nibal’s march into Italy with 45,000 men and 37 
elephants over the wind-swept passes of the Alps. 
John Hoyte, an English engineer and sometime 
classicist, borrowed Jumbo from the zoo to back 
his views in a controversy over Hannibal’s route 
which has raged since Roman times. Hoyte thought 
Clapier Pass in the Alps tallied best with the early 
histories. But he wanted Jumbo to prove that the 
high, hard pass was passable for a pachyderm. 
From the start Jumbo’s progress was distinctly 


STARS, 
Montmélian e 





JUMBO’S ROUTE follows the Are River toward Clapier 
Pass, then doubles back to go through Mt. Cenis Pass. 


NTLE JUMBO GOES ON MOUNTAIN JAUNT 


more royal than Hannibal’s. She was attended by a 
party of eight, including Hoyte, a veterinarian, two 
pretty English girls (who signed on as cook and 
muleteer), a Burmese student and an Italian ma- 
hout. She was met at French villages by costumed 
peasants and speechmaking mayors. Once she was 
followed for miles by children singing—to the tune 
of Alouette—‘Eléphante, gentille éléphante.” 

In spite of all the goodwill, Jumbo kept up with 
Hannibal’s forced marches, but in the Alps, Hoyte 
got sad news: the path up the mountain to Clapier 
Pass had been made so narrow by landslides that 
the Italian mahout insisted Jumbo might fall off. 
Crestfallen, Hoyte had to turn back, abandoning a 
plaque which he had had engraved atop the pass to 
solemnize Jumbo’s passing. Instead, he led Jumbo 
around to Mt. Cenis Pass which Napoleon had fa- 
vored for Hannibal and used himself to invade Italy. 
Proving Napoleon a practical man, Jumbo negoti- 
ated Mt. Cenis with ease and pushed on to the Ital- 
ian frontier for the warm welcome (pp. 84, 85) 
awaiting her. If historians could prove little from 
her exploit, there was no doubt that an elephant in 
the Alps is just as astonishing to today’s mountain 
folk as it was in Hannibal’s day—2,177 years ago. 


BIVOUACKED BEHEMOTH, dwarfed by the Col du —p» 


Cucheron, spends night beside Hoyte’s tent and vehicles. 


80 PHOTOGRAPHED FOR LIFE BY DAVID LEES AND PIERRE BOULAT 











SHION PLATE tries on her Alp outfit—shoes, 
kneepads and a coat meant to protect her in chilly, 
scratchy mountains. Clothes quieted the outcries 
of animal lovers but proved superfluous on march. 


WORLD TRAVELER lifts barrier at the French- 
Italian frontier after showing guards (center) pass- 
port a foot square which gave her identifying char- 


acteristics as “‘long nose and partiality for pears. 
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ALPINE ELEPHANT continueo 
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NARROW BRIDGE over mountain stream is not marked with tonnage limits, 
but nearing end of trek, two-ton Jumbo and handler cross it without a thought. 


Cheers and Chianti 


for a heroime 


The Allobroges and other early tribes of Celtic mountaineers hurled 
spears and behaved in an unfriendly way toward Hannibal’s elephants. 
So when Jumbo appeared, their descendants tried to make up for past 
unkindnesses. Near the [talian border they spread her an elegant ele- 
phant buffet, and farther along in Susa they gave her one of the best par- 
ties since Caesar Augustus, including street dancing and a triumphant 
stroll through Augustus’ own victory arch. Having lost nearly 500 pounds 
on her walking tour, Jumbo ate the goodies gladly, swigged a magnum of 
Chianti and even danced a little. Only her Malian mahout seemed really 
disgruntled. He swore he would try to sneak back with Jumbo later and 
cross Clapier Pass without so many distractions. If he did, he might not 
be alone. Even as Jumbo was enjoying her welcome back at the zoo, a Tu- 
rin circus man announced he would make a try at the pass with three ele- 
phants. “They enjoy themselves more,” he said, “if they have company.” 


84 DANCERS CIRCLE JUMBO IN PIAZZA AT SUSA. E 


ALPINE ELEPHANT continueo 





TRIUMPHAL ARCH at Susa, built in honor of victorious Caesar Augustus, 
is threaded by Jumbo and Italian admirers after passage through Mt. Cenis Pass. 





SECOND HELPING of victory cake is refused Jumbo by John Hoyte, (left). 
After eating first portion, she reached for more before others had had theirs. 





JEPHANT MANAGED A FEW STEPS HERSELF —> 





IRAQ’S ‘SOLE LEADER’ 


CONFIDENT 
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KASSEM WAVES TO CHEERING BAGHDAD CROWDS IN RECENT ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


The factors behind 


by KEITH WHEELER 


Lire Associate Editor 


Bacupap, IRAQ 

Re the third time in a year, the critically 

central and critically unstable Middle East 

state of Iraq plunged some weeks ago into the 
agony of internecine bloodshed. 

The first upheaval came July 14, 1958 when 
an army revolt and three murders—those of 
King Faisal, his uncle Crown Prince Abdul 
Illah and Premier Nuri es Said—abruptly end- 
ed 37 years of Western-sponsored government. 

The second erupted in the northern city of 
Mosul last March. Dissident army units and 
some Bedouin tribesmen clashed there with 
pro-Communists in an effort to overthrow the 
new revolutionary government of Premier Ab- 
dul Karim Kassem. Some 2,000 died. 

The third and latest outburst came, ironical- 
ly, during nationwide celebration of the first. 
It began with the brutal murder of a cafe owner 
by Kurdish tribesmen in the Iraqi oil center of 
Kirkuk. Before order was restored by the arriv- 
al of army reinforcements, Kirkuk had been 
subjected to a long night of terror by the pro- 
Communist Kurds in league with blood cousins 
who had mutinied from army units stationed 
there and units of the nation’s Red infiltrated 
militia, the People’s Resistance Force (oppo- 
site). About 50 were killed. 

I was given a unique opportunity to observe 
first hand the working of the forces which 
have kept [raq in violent turmoil for a year 
and pose a constant peril to the West’s eco- 
nomic and strategic stake there. The stake is 
vital, for [raq’s collapse would probably cost 
West European industry Lraq’s oil, which pours 
out at a rate of 255 million barrels a year. It 
would also imperil other Middle East  oil- 
producing areas and outflank the Western- 
oriented nations of Pakistan and Iran. 


A break in the blackout 


Y opportunity came in the depths of a 

| news blackout. At a time when West- 
ern diplomats were isolated in their embassies 
and nearly all Western correspondents were 
being expelled or turned back at the borders, 
I was surprisingly granted a visa on 24 hours’ 
notice. It came through the influence of For- 
eign Minister Hashim Jawad. If not exactly pro- 
Western in his views, Jawad is still a vigorous 
and uncompromising foe of Communism, and 
he knew me from my previous trips to the 
Middle East. 

In Iraq I talked with Western and neutral 
diplomats, with the handful of Western busi- 
nessmen who remain there, with ordinary lra- 
qis in the streets and with the few cabinet min- 
isters who dared see a Westerner. At the end I 
spent four hours with Premier Kassem himself, 
that strangely mystic and elusive man who is 
hailed—by all Iraqis who know what is good 
for them—as the father of their revolution. 

The picture of Iraq that emerged was a clas- 
sic illustration of the chaos that can follow 
revolution. The old order is gone and there is 
as yet no strong new order to replace it. Suspi- 
cion, hatred and fear rule Iraq. The prevailing 
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Kassem’s belated stand against Reds emerge in unique visit 
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DEFIANT MILITIAMEN CARRY PISTOLS IN MASS 


condition is one of confusion and irresponsible 
license in the guise of liberty. The entire coun- 
try is beset from within and without by two 
contending forces: Arab nationalists, who take 
their cues from President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of the United Arab Republic, and a relentless 
internal Communist movement supported by 
the Soviet Union. 

Strictly speaking Iraq was no longer a colo- 
nial country even before the revolution. But 
most of its six million people believed that it 
was and they violently resented it. As recently 
as 1955 British administrators were in charge 
of much of Iraq’s internal machinery. Right up 
to the end a year ago it remained linked to 
Britain through the Baghdad Pact. Its veteran 
Premier Nuri es Said was considered a British 
puppet. At the time I arrived, Iraq, with the 
Nuri regime thrown down, was wallowing in 


spite and resentment against the West. Anti- 
Westernism was evident everywhere, among 
cabinet ministers as well as peasants. 


Trouble from a phone call 


SSOCIATING with Westerners in the re- 
motest way could get any citizen of Iraq 

into trouble. A group of Iraqis who stopped 
in at Baghdad’s fashionable Aliwiyah Club and 
thereafter spent a social evening with some 
Americans and Italians were followed and ar- 
rested. When I telephoned an old acquaintance 
and asked to see him, he awkwardly begged 
off. Intermediaries brought me word a few days 
later that, despite his caution, the mere fact 
of answering my call had been enough to bring 
the police down on him for a long interrogation. 
In Hillah, a town on the Euphrates River 





PARADE OF RED-SPONSORED PEOPLE*’S RESIS'VANCE FORCE DESPITE OFFICIAL CLAIMS THEY WERE UNARMED 


60 miles south of Baghdad, I watched a left- 
wing Peace Partisans’ jubilee for which an at- 
tendance of 250,000 was claimed. The streets 
overflowed with parading masses of farmers, 
soldiers, children, women’s organizations, la- 
bor unions, whole villages and tribes. Ducking 
out of the dusty mainstream of humanity, | 
asked for a bottle of pop at an open-fronted 
coffeehouse. The bystanders, in atypically 
Arab outburst of hospitality toward an indi- 
vidual visitor, refused to let me pay. 

“You are our guest,” said one. “What do you 
think of the parade? See, they all call for peace, 
even the soldiers.” I said that peace was fine 
and anybody in his right mind approved of it. 

“Ah, but not your kind of peace,” came a 
protest. “Not Kisenhower peace, not imperial- 
ist peace! Please have another Coke, fadel.” 

Every Baghdad paper, regardless of political 
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PIONEERS IN THE ART 
OF TRAVELLING 


With the paving 
of the Appian Way 
the Romans established the first 
standards of modern travel. 


The old Appian Way is still there 
for the tourist’s pleasure 
and standards of travel have reached 
perfection in comfort and luxury on 
the reliable planes of 


ALITA LIA 


the airline 
that preference built 






FLY THE PLANES WHERE COURTESY 
RULES TO NORTH, CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA, EUROPE, AFRICA, 
MIDDLE EAST, INDIA AND PAKISTAN. 
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IN PEOPLE’S COURT, which is brightly lighted for the television cameras, 


an armed prosecutor in uniform mounts a typically ranting attack on the 


IRAQ CONTINUED 


complexion, denounces the West daily. But by all odds the headiest 
anti-Western razzle-dazzle emanates from the so-called People’s Court, 
a circus travesty of a tribunal presided over by a cousin of the pre- 
mier, a strutting bully named Colonel Fadhil Abbas Mahdawi. 

Ostensibly Mahdawi’s court is trying “traitors,” first officials of the 
old regime and then army officers accused of complicity in the Mosul 
incident last March. But, except for their haying to pay the penalty in 
the end, the accused standing at attention in the dock seem more like 
theatrical props than real people. Ina very real sense they are props— 
stand-ins for the defendants really on trial: Great Britain, the U.S., 
Israel, the old regime and, more recently, Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic, 

Performing before the tribunal, Mahdawi never misses an oppor- 
tunity, however slight or even absurd, to fire a seatter-shot broadside 
ata Western target. When testimony revealed that one defendant, a 
Lieutenant Kamil Ismail, had an English wife, Mahdawi subjected 
him to a seathing tirade. 

“Why did you get married to an English lady?” he demanded. “‘Is 
this Arab nationalism? Do you not like our own honest and pious 
girls? Was your English wife not a spy?” 

The death of John Foster Dulles provoked Mahdawi to what has 
thus far been his supreme exercise in bad taste. The day Dulles’ fu- 
neral took place in the U.S. the court's official prosecutor referred 
rather mildly to the Secretary of State's passing as “a loss to impe- 
rialism.”” This brought a quick retort from Mahdawi. 

“T prefer to call Dulles the corpse of imperialism,” he said, break- 
ing in. “This corpse of imperialism, whose funeral takes place today, 
to hell with him... . Our court, which speaks in the name of a heroic 

. democratic and liberated people, cannot be courteous to enemies 
of the people and warmongers like that foul corpse of imperialism.” 

I expressed my misgivings about Mahdawi’s mockery of the judicial 
process to a cabinet minister. “Who said it was a judicial process?” 
the minister retorted. “Tt is a revolutionary court, trying traitors and 
expressing the feeling of the people.” 

There is unfortunately litthe doubt that Mahdawi’s ranting does 
indeed express the feelings of the Iraqi people at this moment in their 
history. They sit in the court greeting Mahdawi’s every venomous 
sally with hysterical cheers and cadenced outbursts of loud applause. 

The anti-Western feeling goes beyond mere rhetoric. Western con- 
tractors, some of whom have been working in Iraq for years, feel the 
pinch in material ways. One group having trouble is the Derbendi 
Khan Contractors, an organization of three U.S. and one German 
firm, who have been building a major rock-fill dam on a tributary 
of the Tigris River. At one time and another the Baghdad government 
has fallen as much as $3 million and five months behind on pay- 
ments, and the contractors are now encountering delays in getting 
visas for technicians going on vacation or arriving to replace outgoing 
personnel. The big American construction firm of Morrison-Knudsen 
completed a 120-mile road building project last August. But final dis- 
position of the contract was still under negotiation 11 months after 
the job was done. As a result, $4.5 million worth of M-K machinery 





former chief of the secret police, Bahjat Atiyah, the man on trial. Atiyah. 
kept standing, listens stolidly from the wooden pen of the prisoner’s dock. 


remained idle in Iraq and the company was still awaiting $11.5 million 
for work completed. 
lraq Petroleum Company, the oil combine jointly owned by the 
British, French, Duteh and Americans, is also suffering harassment. 
(At one point the indignities extended to the search of a briefcase 
carried by Lord Monekton, [.P.C.’s chairman, on an inspection visit 
























from London.) [.P.C. is under government pressure to surrender 
part of its concession area and to replace its foreign technicians with 
Iraqi nationals. Complying with the governments requests, however, 
does not in itself solve anything. “When we promote an Iraqi to a 
responsible post,” said an I.P.C. spokesman, “he immediately be- 
comes a target for every Iraqi who did not get promoted. Soon we find 
him laughed out of his job or, worse, denounced as a traitor and 
thrown in jail.” 


Demoralization and euphoria 


OT all this trouble, it must be said, can be charged to hatred and 
N distrust of foreigners. Much of it results from the progressive dis- 
organization and demoralization of Iraq’s economic and governmen- 
tal structure during the past year. And much ean be traced to nation- 
wide euphoria, as Iraqis plunge headlong into the delights of liberty. 

Under Nuri, Iraq did not allow labor unions to function. Now it 
does, but neither the rank and file nor the leaders have ever had an 
opportunity to learn the meaning of responsibility. In former times a 
pick-and-shovel Iraqi laborer worked a grueling nine-hour day for 85¢; 
now his day is down to eight hours and his wage is up to $1.40, not 
counting overtime and paid holiday provisions. But even these gains 
are loo slow to satisfy the newly liberated work force. There are wide- 
spread reports of impromptu strikes and outright intimidation of em- 
ployers, both foreign and Iraqi. Now the union leaders are calling for 
aseven-hour day, and nobody pays much heed to Prime Minister 
Kassem’s mild exhortation: “If you want to defeat imperialism, my 
brothers, you ought to work an extra hour a day rather than an 
hour less.” 

Perhaps nothing so imperils the internal structure of [raq on every 
level as a proliferating political phenomenon called the “committees 
for the defense of the republic.” These volunteer vigilante organiza- 
tions have sprung up by the dozen both in government departments 
and in private enterprise. Ostensibly their purpose is to protect the 
revolution from those who might betray it. But all too often the 
committees have been irresponsible instruments of suspicion, jeal- 
ousy, place-seeking or private revenge. There is no way of counting 
the government functionaries or other executives whom the com- 
mittees have hounded out of their jobs, denounced or herded into jail. 

Reports vary widely concerning the disintegration of Iraq’s civil 
service and army officer personnel under the pressure of this unfortu- 
nate committee system. Some Westerners estimate that more than 
half the country’s qualified civil servants have been fired and that as 
many as a quarter of all army officers have been dismissed, forcibly 
retired or jailed. The true figures are probably smaller. Foreign Min- 
ister Jawad told me that 40 individuals, up to the level of ambassador, 
had been dismissed from his staff of 250. Finance Minister Mohammed 
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OPPRESSION in days be- 
fore Kassem is caricatured 
in float made for anniver- 
sary parade in Baghdad. 
Sign reads: Imprisoned 
People of Extinct Regime. 
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Hadid reported firing 150 from a ministry payroll of 2,238. “They 
were mostly tax collectors. Tax collectors,” he added drily, “seem 
to be more susceptible to corruption than most employes.” 

The part played by Communism in Iraq's postrevolutionary agony 
cannot be fully measured, but the party’s intense activily is clearly 
visible. No effort is made to hide its presence. The difliculty lies in 
learning its full scope, for only a few leaders openly identify them- 
selves as Communists. 

The nation’s most prominent acknowledged Communist is Abdel 
Khader Ismail, one of the Middle East’s truly legendary party figures. 
Ismail, a burly, ruggedly handsome man in his carly 40s, survived 
Nuri’s regime by going into exile, but he returned after the revolution 
to set himself up as editor of the Communist parly newspaper, Ltihad 
al Shaab. Day after day he has beat the drum for a list of specific 
Communist party demands: abrogation of Iraq’s membership in the 
Baghdad Pact; immediate execution of death sentences passed by 
Colonel Mahdawi’s “court” on alleged traitors; official issue of arms 
to the 35,000-man People’s Resistance Force; and cabinet posts for 
Communist party members. 

The Communists got their first objective when [raq renounced the 
Baghdad Pact. If they are able to achieve the other aims in substan- 
tial measure, there is little doubt that they will then proceed to ask 
for more, Eventually. they might reasonably hope to take over the 
ruins of Traq and use it as a base to undermine the entire Middle East. 

Only one figure stands in their way. and for a perilously long time 
he seemed a weak and indecisive barrier that might waver and fall 
at any moment. He is the “sole leader of the immortal revolution,” 
Major General Abdul Karim Kassem. 

Kassem is a lifelong bachelor, a professional soldier with a decep- 
tively gentle, smiling manner and a strangely circuitous, temporizing 
way of discussing the vital issues with which he must deal. For the 
first year of the revolution, Kassem worked upward of 20 hours a 
day and rested by cat-napping on a cot in his heavily guarded Defense 
Ministry office. But a large part of his working days and nights was 
taken up with long, rambling talk or, like his well-known Kighth Cen- 
tury predecessor, Harun al-Raschid of Arabian Nights fame, with 
nighttime prowling through the streets of Baghdad. Kassem is proud 
of these excursions into the twisted, lightless alleys of his weathered 
capital city. “No counterreyolution can succeed here.” he told me 
with a confident smile as we talked in his office. “T would know about 
it beforehand. | know every street and byway. I know every leader.” 

Indeed, there is evidence that he was not bragging. Last March 
when dissident army officers attempted a counterrevolution at Mosul, 
Kassem was apparently well enough forewarned to insure the plot's 
failure by provoking it to premature action, 

In his relations with the Communists, however, Kassem at first 
seemed fatally irresolute. True. some of his concessions had little 
real meaning, being mainly gestures to public prejudice. When, in 
late March, he denounced the Baghdad Pact, the Eisenhower Doctrine 
and U.S. military aid, he was only attacking concepts that had been 
dead in Traq from the first day of the revolution. Indeed, in his few 
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long talks with Westerners, Kassem consistently holds that such 
visibly anti-Western statements are not at all unfriendly. 

When I visited him, Kassem was sitting at the green-felt-covered 
table where he conducts cabinet meetings. Ceiling fans slowly stirred 
the afternoon heat which approached 116°. He spoke in a low voice, 
dealing with each question at great length as he closed in on the core 


of his answer. He smiled constantly and toyed with a handkerchief 


wadded in his left hand. 

“When we have done away with these agreements by friendly 
means and through friendly channels, there should be no further 
reason for dissension between us,” he told me. “When the people 
see that the countries with whom we deal no longer have means to 
take advantage of us, then even the people will look upon your West- 
ern countries as friends. All these agreements—the treaties with 
Britain and the Baghdad Pact—-were concluded without the consent 
of the people, for the old regime disregarded the people. Now the 
situation is different. With the passage of time the Iraqi people will 
overcome their feelings of apprehension toward Britain and the U.S.” 


An elusive victory 


NOR weeks Kassem temporized on the issue of arms for the Com- 
k munist-sponsored People’s Resistance Force, until it looked as 
if the Communists had won their point in an elusive and unofficial 
way. While a cabinet minister still insisted to me that the “rank and 
file of the P.R.F. has not been armed and will not be armed,” any 
traveler on the streets or roads after midnight could see that nearly 
every man jack of them carried either a pistol or a rifle. 

3ut Kassem would not yield on the executions ordered by Colonel 
Mahdawi’s tribunal. No matter how the Communist press cried for 
blood, Kassem would not order it shed. Nor would he, on the other 
hand, declare categorically that he would never do so. Instead he took 
refuge in his customary indirection. “The execution or nonexecution 
isa matter for me to decide,”’ he said to me. “Do these traitors fright- 
en you? Their day is done.” Typically he would not disavow Mahdawi 
either. “When he is presiding over the People’s Court,” Kassem told 
me, “he cannot very well act otherwise. If you would get to know him 
versonally, you would find that he is a very subdued man.” 

Kassem has played a strange cellar-level cat-and-mouse game with 
he Communists over the questian of Red representation in the cabi- 
net. He would not openly refuse. But three months ago he did suggest 
hat political party activity as such failed to serve the best interests of 
he revolution in its “transitional period.” 

Then, gently and indirectly, showing his hand only as the fatherly 
friend of all, he engineered a quarrel between the Communists and the 
country’s only other surviving political entity, the socialist-inclined 
National Democratic party, on the issue of whether parties should 
voluntarily abandon their activities. The upshot was that the Com- 





munists made a temporary strategic retreat and provisionally aban- 
doned their claim to a place in the cabinet. But it was obvious that the 
showdown had only been postponed. 

Suddenly, just several weeks ago, the Communists abandoned the 
mask again. They created a transparent National Union Front by 
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IRAQ CONTINUED 


combining themselves with offshoots from Kurdish parties and splin- 
ters of the National Democratic party. They used this phony organiza- 
tion to prop up a renewed demand for a place in the government. 

Just as suddenly Kassem quit temporizing. He dismissed some army 
officers in key positions whom he suspected of counterrevolutionary 
activity. He struck at unauthorized gun toting by ordering three-year 
prison sentences and $450 fines for anyone caught with firearms. 
The Communists dragged a man to death on Baghdad streets, but 
then found they could no longer commit outrage with impunity: 
Kassem’s soldiers cornered and killed nine of the guilty. 

Badgered by new demands to hang the victims of Mahdawi’s court, 
Kassem faced his Red hecklers and made his boldest stand on that 
touchy issue: “‘I will not hang traitors just because you or some other 
group demands it!” 

Shortly thereafter the Communists suffered their bitterest disap- 
pointment of all. After two months of dallying, Kassem put a cabinet 


reorganization plan into effect in honor of the anniversary. But of 


four new ministers named to the cabinet only one, Dr. Nazeeha Du- 
laimi, a gynecologist, seemed recognizably close to Communism. The 
organization headed by Dr. Dulaimi, the League for Defense of Wom- 
en’s Rights, is reputed to be Communist dominated, and when I inter- 
viewed her she would not deny party membership. But even though 
she has now become the first woman ever to achieve cabinet rank in 
Iraq, Dr. Dulaimi’s new responsibility is the relatively innocuous 
ministry for municipal affairs. 

Significantly, the cabinet reorganization also materially reduced 
the stature of Dr. Ibrahim Kubba who, as economics minister, had 
wielded power second only to Kassem’s. Kubba, who has described 
himself as a Marxist, had pursued distinctly anti-Western policies and 
had gone on record favoring Communists in the cabinet. In the new 
cabinet he was given a minor post, the Ministry of Agricultural Reform, 
and temporary responsibility for petroleum affairs. 

With the chips down, Kassem has shown the resolution to deny the 
Reds such critical portfolios as defense or foreign affairs, from which 
they might well have been able to take control of the country. Their 
disappointment may have goaded them into their recent reckless bid to 
grab by force what they had been unable to win by guile. 

The battle is clearly not yet decided. But after a year of backing and 
filling, Iraq’s soft-tongued man of mystery appears at last to have rec- 
ognized his real enemy. His other threats behind him, he has decided 
to stand up and give the Communists a fight. 


BUILD-UP OF KASSEM is most obviously symbolized by ubiquitous post- 
er portraits, being sold here by young boys the day before the anniversary. 
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Happy Journey 


to a Hospital 


CHILDREN ENJOY TRAIN CLINIC 


Dr. Kenzo Oyama of Tokyo (right) is fond of children and trains, in that 
order. On the other hand, children generally rate trains well above 
pediatricians like Dr. Oyama, who work with injection needles. But the 
way Dr. Oyama has things arranged, kindergarteners at the rate of 90 per 
day march cheerfully to his clinic and even try to clamber through win- 
dows for the privilege of having him stick the needles in them. 

As the doctor explains it, “Most hospitals in Japan are gloomy and 
depressing and scare the children who have to go to them.” But since 
children—like the doctor—delight in trains, they would not mind a 
hospital that looked like a train. The result of the reasoning is the train 
hospital (left) which is identical in color and design with the cars of 
the Tokyo-Atami line. It cost a mere $39,000, and it has made vaccination 
time a day of delight to neighborhood youngsters. Dr. Oyama con- 
fesses that he too enjoys his train hospital more than his main hospital. 
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A PRIVILEGED LOOK AT ITALIAN PALACES 


Noble residences of the nobility, such as the Villa Aldo- 
brandini above, embellish Italy’s lovely countryside. But 
their owners jealously guard their privacy. Few outsiders 
get close enough to study them, and fewer still see them 
from the inside. Donna Ludovica Doria Lamba, however, 
combines membership in a titled family and appreciation 


of her country’s treasures with professional skill as a pho- 
tographer. Donna Doria and her camera have been admit- 
ted to palaces where admittance is a rare privilege. The 
next issue of LIFE International will present the results 
of her luck and labors in eight pages of color photographs 
that capture these magnificent examples of architecture. 
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